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ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Last month the editors published 
the fifth and last installment of 
their series “What it Takes to be 
a Client." This month, in response 
to reader demand, they have re- 
printed the entire series as a 24- 
page booklet. It is available at 50 
cents a copy prepaid. Directed at 


the inexperienced building client, 
the reprint tells him how to pick 
an architect, what to expect of 
him, how to work with him, how 
to deal with contractors, and how 
to behave during the construction 


process. 

Among the magazines dealing 
with architecture and building, 
only Forum would present a series 
of articles for clients, for only 
Forum is read by clients as well 
as architects and contractors. In 
addition to some 13,000 archi- 
tectural subscribers in the U.S. 
and Canada, Forum’s 63,000 cir- 
culation includes 23,000 clients of 
one kind or another. About 13,000 
of these are building-minded men 
on the staffs of industrial com- 
panies, department stores, hotels, 
restaurant chains, utility compa- 
nies, and such institutions as 
colleges, schools, hospitals, and 
churches; about 3,000 represent 
the building departments of local, 
state, and federal government 
agencies; some 3,000 are real es- 
tate owners, managers, and brok- 
ers; and close to 4,000 more are 
affiliated with building finance 
institutions and miscellaneous or- 
ganizations. 

Not every client subscription 
represents a different company or 
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institution, for among the bigger 
clients there are, of course, many 
multiple subscriptions to Forum. 
For example, at far-flung Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, the 
building industry's biggest client, 
72 different people are subscribers. 
Other examples: 


Boeing Aircraft 27 
Catholic Archdioceses 27 
Columbia Broadcasting 15 
E. I. Du Pont 28 
Hilton Hotels, Inc. 4 
Intl. Business Machines 36 
R. H. Macy's 5 
Port of New York Authority 15 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 21 
Union Carbide Corp. 20 


University of California 20 


Forum is edited for such clients 
and its circulation among them is 
encouraged because the editors 
are convinced that quality archi- 
tecture and quality building flour- 
ish when clients are informed. 
When they are not, the architect's 
job is often more difficult, and the 
design and building process is 
often delayed. 


So, if you are a client and missed 
the original Forum series on your 
part in the building partnership, 
the editors have a reprint for you. 
And, if you are an architect or 
contractor, the articles were also 
reprinted in your interest—per- 
haps you know a client or two 
who would benefit by reading 
what the editors said.—J.c.H., JR. 
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Armstrong makes every kind of resilient floor. 
The best is the one that suits your design. 


HERE, THE BEST IS CUSTOM CORLON TILE. 


Every hospital floor should be attractive yet hard wearing, comfortable yet easily maintained. It 
should be dimensionally stable so that joints between tiles do not open up and harbor contamina- 
tion. And in this particular area—a hospital cafeteria—it must also resist grease, alkali, food 
stains and cigarette burns. Here, the floor is Armstrong Imperial Custom Corlon Tile, a homogene- 
ous vinyl formulation, in a recessive, non-directional design that creates a handsome, monolithic 
effect. Used in the majority of areas in this new building, Custom Corlon Tile has aesthetic values 


and physical properties which are particularly well suited to the needs of a busy, modern hospital. 
"3 B. Because Armstrong makes every kind of resilient floor, your Armstrong Architect-Builder 
ES 


3 Consultant can make an objective recommendation of the floor best suited to your 

"|. design. For more information, call him, or write Armstrong, 305 Rooney Street, Lancaster, 
had Pho Credits: Research Hospital and Medical Center, Kansas City, Missouri. Architects: 
Gentry & Voskamp, Edgar B. Voskamp, A.I.A., Partner in charge, Kansas City, Missouri. Design 
Consultant: Gill Miller, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Imperial and Corlon are registered trademarks of Armstrong Cork Co. 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY- 4300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 


, Who says Sloan Flush Valves 
have no equal? 


We do. And we think our record speaks 
for itself. For over half a century Sloan 
has been the leading flush valve manu- 
facturer. Sloan sets the standards with 
Total Flush Valve Performance—the kind 
measured by dependable service, efficient 
operation, water economy and long life. 
Because of their outstanding reputation, 
Sloan Flush Valves are today as always 
the overwhelming first choice for the vast 
majority of the nation's fine buildings. 


Do you know of a flush valve with a 
better record, a better reputation? Specify 
and insist upon performance-proven, 
time-tested Sloan Flush Valves— you'll be 
glad you did! 


FLUSH VALVES 


ALASKA QUAKE 


Data inconclusive; 
codes under debate 


ANCHORAGE—In the wake of 
the Good Friday earthquake, 
which left more than 125 Alas- 
kans dead or missing and damage 
estimated at upward of $500 
million, investigators from a num- 
ber of building materials associa- 
tions joined local officials in trying 
to determine which types of struc- 
tures held up best and why. First 
reports were sketchy, at best, and 
seemed likely to remain so for 
some time. 

According to Anchorage Build- 
ing Inspector John Yates there 
was actually little pattern to the 
damage; it was greatest where 
the quake itself hit hardest, re- 
gardless of the type of construc- 
tion. Nevertheless, he offered a 
tentative assessment. “Reinforced 
concrete buildings poured in place 
withstood the earthquake best," 
Yates declared. Steel frame con- 
struction with nonbearing curtain 
walls also performed well but con- 
crete block buildings fared poorly, 
he reported. Lift slab type struc- 
tures, Yates added, were a “com- 
plete failure.” Wood frame build- 
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ings came through very well. 

The American Plywood Associ- 
ation, among the first industry 
groups to get an investigating 
team on the spot, attributed the 
surprisingly low loss of life di- 
rectly to Anchorage's rigid code, 
modeled after the 1961 revision 
of the Uniform Building Code of 
the International Conference of 
Building Officials. In citing what 
it termed the “superb perform- 
ance" of residential construction, 
APA noted that for the greater 
Anchorage area, with a popula- 
tion of about 100,000, only 15 
people were listed dead or mis- 
sing, whereas in last summer's 
quake in Skopje, Yugoslavia, 
1,070 of the city's 200,000 resi- 
dents were killed. 

While Alaskans pondered the 
awesome task of rebuilding their 
shattered economy (and received 
an immediate $50 million grant 


from Congress), the Anchorage | 


building department organized 
local architects and engineers into 
structural survey teams. Two new 
14-story apartment buildings were 
promptly declared unsafe for oc- 
cupancy and the city has asked 
the Corps of Engineers to deter- 
mine whether the structures can 
be repaired or must be torn down. 
The year-old, five-story J. C. Pen- 
ney Store was ordered demolished 
after its floors had collapsed and 
its heavy concrete curtain wall 


Shocks buckled the roof of a partially completed, prestressed concrete building 


panels had fallen off. 

Almost none of the damaged 
property was covered by earth- 
quake insurance since the FHA 
did not require it. 

Following the disaster there was 
considerable talk in Anchorage 
about the citys building code, 
which requires “Seismic Zone 3” 
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construction, the highest standard. 
"There may be need for some 
new basic design standards," said 
City Manager Robert Oldland, 
viewing the wreckage. Others dis- 
agreed, arguing that the code it- 
self is adequate but that more 
stringent. enforcement procedures 
may be necessary. 


First quarter construction soars 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In step 
with the nation's surging economy, 
total U.S. construction volume 
rose a spectacular 11.2 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1964 over 
the comparable period last year. 
Heavy advances were recorded 
by and 


hospitals institutions 


(37.395), public service and ad- 


ministrative facilities (25%), 
apartments (21.3%), industrial 
buildings (18.7%), and hotels, 


motels, and dormitories (18.3%). 
The sole decline was registered 
by religious buildings, which fell 
off 7.7 per cent. 


continued on page 7 


NEW CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES, FIRST QUARTER 
1964 AND 1963 


(millions of dollars) % 

1964 1963 Change 

Private Public Total Total in Totals 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION $4,849 $1,693 $6,542 $5,668 15.4 
Industrial 896 99 995 838 18.7 
Office and warehouse 780 780 686 13.7 
Store, restaurant, and garege 481 481 451 6.7 
Religious 21 pb 217 235 —]7.7 
Educational 162 716 878 822 6.8 
Hospital and institutional 317 114 431 314 37:3 
Social and recreational 139 42 181 160 13.1 
Public administrative and service s 180 180 144 25.0 
Apartment 1,108 30 1,138 938 21.3 
Hotel, motel, and dormitory 323 90 413 349 18.3 
All other building 426 422 848 731 16.0 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 3,875 70 3,945 3,705 6.5 
ALL OTHER CONSTRUCTION 954 2,065 3,019 2,771 8.9 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $9,678 $3,828 $13,506 $12,144 11.2 


SOURCE: 
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POSITIVE END 


There cannot be slippage or loss of tension in 
the tendons of the Prescon System of post- 
tensioning. Cold-formed button heads on the 
wires of the tendon transmit the force to the 
stressing washer, to the shims, to the bearing 


plate and to the structural member. Precise 


P. 0. Box 4186 


©The Prescon Corp. 


San Juan * Toronto 


ANCHORAGE 


shims maintain the exact tension specified— 
indefinitely. 


For positive end anchorages in prestressed 
concrete, specify the Prescon System. Hun- 
dreds of structures of all types testify to the 
dependability and advantages of this positive 
end anchorage. 


THE PRESCON CORPORATION 


Corpus Christi, Texas 78408 


Atlanta * Boston ° Chicago * Memphis * Dallas * Houston 
Denver * St.Louis * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


* Honolulu * Mexico City 


MEMBER OF PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


RICHARD NICKEL 
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UDALL AIDS FLLW LANDMARKS 


CHICAGO—Ffforts to save Frank 


Lloyd Wright’s famed Robie 
House received a major boost last 
month when Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall formally 
designated the structure as a Na- 
tional Historic Landmark in a 20- 
minute ceremony at the site. The 
house thus became only the third 
building of the country's 452 na- 
tional landmark sites to be so 
designated for reasons of archi- 
tectural excellence (the others are 
James Wren's Christ Church in 
Alexandria, Va. and the old West 
Building at Pennsylvania's Dick- 
inson College by Latrobe). 
Robie House was given to the 
University of Chicago by Webb 
& Knapp in 1963, with the condi- 
tion that the University maintain 


the house if the estimated $250,- 
000 needed to restore it were 
raised. (Only $42,000 has been 
donated so far.) 

In presenting the bronze plaque 
to Mayor Richard J. Daley, Sec- 
retary Udall reported on the status 
of two other Wright landmarks, 
the Pope House in Falls Church, 
Va. (photo below) and the Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo. The Sec- 
retary termed the Pope House, 
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which has been threatened by Vir- 
ginia’s Interstate Route 66, “my 
first, clean-cut victory over the 
highway engineers.” Udall’s for- 
mula: use federal highway funds 
to move the building to a suitable 
site (yet to be found), with Vir- 
ginia contributing 10 per cent of 
the cost. 

Secretary Udall also reported, 
however, that the rising cost of 
land in Tokyo has doomed the Im- 
perial Hotel. 


Britain Releases Vast Plan 
for Southeast of England 


LONDON—After two and a half 
years of preparation, the British 
government last month published 
the Southeast Study, which was 
promptly dubbed "the biggest 
planning project in the free 
world." A comprehensive program 
for relieving congestion in Lon- 
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don, the study affects the entire 
southeastern portion of the coun- 
try, where over one third of 
Britain’s population is 
trated. 

By 1981, government planners 
forecast, the area’s population of 
17 million will have grown one- 
fifth, or 3.5 million. The study’s 
basic aim is to accommodate this 
growth without crowding London 
any further. Among the measures 
suggested: 

P The development of three new 
cities (at Bletchley, Newbury, and 
Southampton-Portsmouth) to act 
as “countermagnets” to London. 
> Major expansion of six cities: 
Ashford, Ipswich, Northampton, 
Peterborough, Swindon, and Stan- 
sted. 

P Expansion of 12 other cities. 


concen- 


> Increases in the population goals 
of existing “new towns." 

> Doubling the width of the green- 
belt around London. 

The study raises two critical 
political questions. First, will the 
concentration of interest on the 
Southeast blunt efforts 
underway to regenerate other areas 
of England, notably central Scot- 


already 


NEWS 


land and the Northeast? Second, 
will the promise of development 
prompt wild land speculation and 
profiteering? Anticipating both 
questions, the government prom- 
ised to continue giving preferen- 
tial to new plants 
locating in the older areas, at the 
same time stating that speculation 
will not be permitted. 


treatment 


PLANNERS SWAP JOBS, IDEAS 


BOSTON-—*The major battle- 
front in the war against poverty is 
not Appalachia, but the urban 
slums.” So said Boston Redevel- 
opment Administrator Edward J. 
Logue in his keynote address to 
the 30th annual American Society 
of Planning Officials conference 
last month in Boston. But though 
the 1,800-odd planners and city 
officials present did address them- 
selves to such major problems, 
the real keynote of the convention 
was jobs. 

Most popular item on ASPO's 
opening-day agenda was the offi- 
cial “Job Market," a three-hour 
ritual in which planners sought 
new posts from among the more 
than 350 openings listed by the 
society. The body-snatching con- 
tinued informally throughout the 
rest of the five-day conference in 
the Statler Hilton’s crowded mez- 
zanine (photo below). Said one 
prominent planner: “It’s more 
like a labor union every year.” 

Obviously, planning is more of 
a seller’s market than ever before. 
Said Dennis O’Harrow, ASPO’s 
executive director: “The need for 
competent: experienced Planning 


personnel is critical—there are 
more jobs available than planners 
to fill them.” 

In the featured address, titled 
“Requiem for Zoning,” Cornell 
Planning Chairman John R. Reps 
argued that zoning could no long- 
er respond to, or control, the 
complexity of urban growth. It is, 
said Reps, “too permissive, too 
parochial, too unrelated to other 
regulatory systems, and too me- 
chanical in application to meet 
the needs of metropolitan areas.” 
In its place he advocated “a plan 
for community development and 
a comprehensive set of objectives 
and standards” on which all pro- 
posed development would be de- 
cided. The administrators of such 
a plan would have much larger 
discretionary powers than zoning 
boards do now. 

Among other topics covered by 
the convention were planning for 
mental health, transportation, tax 
policy, new towns, and electronic 


data processing. Next year the 
planners will reconvene in Toron- 
to to discuss more goals, 
niques—and jobs. 
continued on page 9 
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JFK MEMORIALS MOVE FORWARD 


j. F. CÓYNE 


r< € 


Edward M. Kennedy, Paul Thiry, 


m o om -- 


Library advisory committee meets at Boston site. Left to right: Kenzo Tange, 
Raymond Loewy, John Carl Warnecke, Hideo Sasaki, Louis I. 
I.M. Pei, 


Kahn, Senator 


William Walton, George Nelson, 


Franco Albini, Sir Basil Spence, and Hugh Stubbins. 


BOSTON, MASS.—The 18- 
man Kennedy Library Advisory 
Committee met last month with 
members of the Kennedy family 
in Boston (photo above) to in- 
spect the site and nominate archi- 
tects for the $10 million project. 
The donated by 
Harvard University, is on the 
Boston side of the Charles River, 
next to the Business School. 


two-acre site, 


In a press conference held at 
the conclusion of the weekend 
meeting, Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy revealed that the 
scope of the project has been en- 
larged and will now include ar- 
chives, a museum, and a student 
institute. At present, the advisors 
believe the building will measure 
180,000 square feet. 

'The problem of the site, apart 
from its smallness in view of the 
expanded program, is that it is 
cut off from the river by Storrow 
Drive. Advisor Paul Thiry is re- 
ported to have suggested that the 


JFK Library site on Charles River 
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highway be relocated to swing 
around in back of the site, giving 
the Library a real river-front lo- 
cation. 

'The main business of the meet- 
ing, after it had been unanimously 
decided not to hold a competi- 
tion, was the development of a 
list of nominees for the architec- 
tural While the 
American advisors argued there 
should be no limitation of nation- 


commission. 


ality, the foreign advisors main- 
tained that the building should 
be designed by an American, and 
their viewpoint carried the day. A 
half dozen U.S. architects were re- 
portedly nominated; their names 
are to be released in May. 

Members of the Kennedy fam- 
ily will interview the nominees 
and pick one of them for the 
Library commission. The 
nouncement is expected around 
the middle of June. 

The architect who is finally 
selected will face a challenge 
from the late President. Among 
the handwritten instructions 
which John F. Kennedy left for 
him is this quotation from Peri- 
cles: “We do not imitate, for 
we are an example to others.” 


an- 


Washington site disputed 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Mean- 
while, controversy continued in 
the capital over another big me- 
morial, the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, de- 
signed by Architect Edward Durell 
Stone. The main target of criti- 
cism is the Centers proposed 


location on the Potomac River in 
the Foggy Bottom section of 
Washington. Opponents of the 
site, among them the Washington 
Post’s architectural critic, Wolf 
Von Eckardt (see People), argue 
that the massive, two-block-long, 
100-foot-high building would seal 
off views of the river from the 
Mall; and that a highway to be 
built right in front of the Center 
would block pedestrian access. 
Von Eckardt’s views are by no 
means unique. In a letter to Rep. 
Michael L. Kirwan (D., Ohio), 
chairman of the House Appropri- 
Subcommittee, American 
Society of Landscape Architects 
Executive Director Lynn M. F. 
Harriss urged reconsideration of 
the site. Wrote Harriss: “A build- 
ing of such magnitude and 
splendor should have the benefit 
of a thorough study by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commis- 
sion.” The entire matter, added 
the Washington Chapter of the 
AIA, calls for “a thorough re- 
examination of the form and site 
of the Center.” 
Testifying before 


ations 


the subcom- 


mittee, Fine Arts Commission 
Chairman William Walton in- 
dicated that his commission 


would have preferred a different 
site. But, said Walton: “The way 
it is always presented to us is 
that if you upset the apple cart, 
there will be no Cultural Center. 
So, many citizens of this city re- 
main quiet for fear of preventing 
the building of [the Center].” 
By mid-April the 
seemed to have become academic. 
The appropriations bill for the 
Center had passed the House, and 


criticism 


had also cleared the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. The 
measure carries the full fed- 


NEWS 


eral contribution for construction 
($15.5 million) plus an additional 
$2.5 million to complete acquisi- 
tion of the site. Said Roger L. 
Stevens, chairman of the Center’s 
board of trustees and new Presi- 
dential arts advisor (see People) : 
“There will be absolutely no 
change in the site.” He predicted 
ground-breaking in the early fall. 


Center for Long Island 
EAST MEADOW, N.Y.—Nassau 
County officials last month re- 
vealed plans to build a huge John 
F. Kennedy Educational, Civic 
and Cultural Center on 186 
acres of Long Island's abandoned 
Mitchel Field. The planning pro- 
posal for the seven-building com- 
plex, to cost $45—49 million, was 
prepared by Architects Welton 
Becket & Associates under a con- 
tract with the county. 

The project will include a 
10,000 seat coliseum, a concert 
hall, a theater, a library, a social 
center, museums of art and science, 
and parking for 7,500 cars. 


An acre in Britain 


LONDON — Prime Minister Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home announced 
that his country would give the 
U.S. an acre of historic Runny- 
mede, where Magna Carta was 
signed, as part of its tribute to 
the late President. A simple stone 
plinth will be erected on the 
site, 20 miles southwest of Lon- 
don. 


Concert hall in Ireland 
DUBLIN—Treland plans to build 
a concert hall in Dublin as a 
memorial to President Kennedy. 
The building will house a small 
recital hall and an 1,800-seat au- 
ditorium. Site and  architect's 
name have not yet been released. 


BROUHAHA: BURHA VS. HOOHA 


lrate housewives fight rehabilitation 


BALTIMORE — Housewives in 
the Bolton Hill area are hopping 
mad over efforts by the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency (BURHA) to rehabilitate 
their private homes. Led by Mrs. 
Sally Goodspeed, some 60 of 
them have banded together into 
the Home Owners in Opposition 


to Housing Authoritarianism (HO- 
OHA) to fight the conservation 
program. 

At issue is a city ordinance, 
passed in 1801, under which build- 
ing inspectors have lately been 
justifying entry into the homes in 
search of violations. According to 
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HOOHA these investigations con- 
stitute "unreasonable search" and 
as such are forbidden by the 
Fourth Amendment. Furthermore, 
HOOHA maintains, once the in- 
vestigators are inside they write 
up outrageous lists of mandatory 
improvements, which are neither 
needed nor wanted and which 
force some homeowners into debt. 

Mrs. Goodspeed's vigorous cam- 
paign of letter writing and radio 
and television appearances has 
gained HOOHA the support of 
several members of the City Coun- 
cil. One of them, Leon Ruben- 
stein, has introduced an amend- 
ment which would make it more 
difficult for inspectors to obtain 
search warrants. 

But HOOHA's cause is far 
from won. À new housing code, 
which Baltimore must pass if it 
is to continue receiving federal 
money for urban renewal, contains 
even more stringent requirements, 
says HOOHA (e.g., every surface 
that has ever been painted, even 
a brick wall, must be repainted). 
Sums up Mrs. Goodspeed bit- 
terly: “We want the urban re- 
newal agency out of our homes, 
our hair, and our lives." 


COMPETITIO 


PITTSBURGH—The first prize 
of $5,000 in Pittsburgh's Alle- 
gheny Public Square Competition 
(see News, Oct. '63) has been 
awarded to William Breger, Chair- 
man of the Department of Archi- 
tectural Design at  Brooklyn's 
Pratt Institute. 

The winning scheme (photo 
above) will become the focal 
point of the 79-acre, $85 million 
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Curtain Rises on N.Y. State Theater 
Last month marked the opening of the New York State Theater at Man- 
hattan’s Lincoln Center, the second of six buildings to be completed in the 
cultural complex. The $19.3 million building was designed by Philip Johnson 
Associates to house resident companies in dance and operetta. The en- 
trance promenade (above), which faces the already completed Philharmonic 
Hall, is 200 feet long and 60 feet wide. It will be used not only as a lobby, 


but as a place for official receptions and banquets. In the background: 
colossal marble enlargements of sculptures by the late Elie Nadelman. 
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S IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny Center urban renewal 
project. The 3-acre square will 
be bordered by high- and low- 
rise residential buildings and by 
two old structures which are to 
be preserved: the Buhl Planetari- 
um (left) and the Carnegie Li- 
brary and Music Hall (center). 

The international competition, 
sponsored by the Urban Rede- 
velopment Authority of Pittsburgh, 
was judged by a seven-man jury: 
Hideo Sasaki, Dahlen K. Ritchey, 
Gordon Bunshaft, John B. Parkin, 
and Hector Mestre, professional 
members; and H. J. Heinz and 
Adolph W. Schmidt, nonprofes- 
sional members. The jury had 
hoped to name five winners to 
participate in a second stage. 
But of the 305 entries only the 
Breger scheme was deemed wor- 
thy of an award. Breger, who was 
assisted by two Pratt students, 
James Terjesen and Warren Win- 
ter, will prepare working draw- 
ings and cost estimates. 


PHILADELPHIA — The Fair- 
mount Park Art Association has 
announced a national competition 
for design of a monumental foun- 
tain on the Benjamin Franklin 
Parkway. Jurors are I.M. Pei, 
Paul Rudolph, Jacques Lipchitz, 
Theodore Roszak, and Philip Price, 
president of the association. Top 
prize: $12,500. Registration dead- 
line: June 15. Inquiries: Norman 
N. Rice, Fountain Competition, 
Box 8366, Philadelphia 19101, Pa. 


continued from page 9 


QUOTE . . . UNQUOTE 


“The New York World’s Fair 
seems to be a completely com- 
mercial enterprise . . . independ- 
ent of a general artistic theme. In 
this order, an art pavilion could 
be an island of spiritual rest. It 
is regrettable that visitors may 
have to transfer back to the city 
to look for this particular excite- 
ment."—N.Y. Municipal Art So- 
ciety’s President Giorgio Cava- 
glieri. 


“What has my personal taste 
got to do with the fair? They 
can put any kind of art they want 
into their buildings. I welcome 
any kind of art here as long as it’s 
in good taste."—N.Y. World's 
Fair President Robert Moses. 


“Town planning [should] be lifted 
to a new level. Unless 
planning is made more creative 
and less of a humdrum municipal 
activity, it will not attract the 
brillant minds that are so ur- 
gently needed."—Professor-author 
Colin Buchanan. 


“While the attention and indus- 
try of our public policy have been 
focused through these postwar 
years on crises in Berlin, in Cuba 
and the Far East, America almost 
behind our backs has been taking 
on the physical appearance and 
the cultural atmosphere of a 
honky-tonk of continental propor- 
tions."—Senator J. W. Fulbright. 


“Let us, while waiting for new 
monuments, preserve the ancient 
monuments.”—Victor Hugo. 


“Orchard Street . . . is one of 
the last pieces of color in New 
York. Of late, this town has given 
way to people who do mechanical 
drawing and call themselves archi- 
tects although it is plain that most 
of their lives were spent in a plate- 
glass factory."—N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une Columnist Jimmy Breslin. 


“Pm glad not to be surrounded 
by modern architecture, which I 
find cold and inhuman. Who the 
hell needs all those windows? 
Architecture should be dedicated 
to keeping the outside out and 
the inside in.”—Sculptor Leonard 
Baskin. 


BEN MARTIN—TIME 


PURVES DIES AT 66 


EpmMuUND RaANporLPH PumvEs, ar- 
chitect and former Executive Di- 
rector of the American Institute 
of Architects, died last month in 
Washington, D.C. at the age of 
66. His career included a dis- 
tinguished record in both world 
wars, and a 20-year stint with 
AIA. For 11 of those years, be- 
tween 1949 and 1960, Purves was 
Executive Director. During his 
stewardship, AIA membership 
grew 11,000 and the Institute's 
liaison with the federal govern- 
ment was strengthened. At the 
time of his death he was an as- 
sociate in the firm of Chatelain, 
Gauger & Nolan, Washington ar- 
chitects and engineers. 


DALI PLANS ENIGMAS 


To cover some 11,500 square feet 
of blank exterior walls on its new 
Manhattan department store, now 
abuilding on Lexington Avenue 
and 58th Street, Alexander’s 
picked famed surrealist painter 
Satvapor Dau. His price: $175,- 
000, or $15 per square foot. Dali's 
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efforts in water color will be trans- 
lated into 17 colored porcelain 
enamel panels, each 15 feet wide 
and 45 feet high. The subject mat- 
ter? Said the irrepressible Dali, 
"Every panel will be an enigma." 


EBERHARD TO IAT 


Joun P. EsnrRHangp has been 
named Deputy Director of the In- 
stitute for Applied Technology at 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


BRITAIN'S COTTON DEAD 


Jack Corton, flamboyant British 
developer and partner with the 
late Erwin Wolfson in Manhat- 
tan’s huge Pan Am building, died 
in March in Nassau at the age 
of 61. Cotton, once an architect 
and until a year ago the chairman 
of City Center Properties, one of 
the world’s richest development 
companies, sank $25 million of 
equity money into Pan Am in the 
biggest single movement of funds 
from Britain to the U.S. since 
World War II. He lived to see 
Pan Am a financial, if not a 
critical, success, and its traffic 
problems less than predicted. 


VON MOLTKE TO HARVARD 


Architect-Planner WILHELM VON 
Morrkr will become Professor of 
Urban Design at Harvard Uni- 
versity on July 1. A former Chief 
Designer for the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission, von Moltke 
has since 1961 been the major ur- 
ban design consultant to the Vene- 
zuela Guayana Project being 
planned by the Harvard-M.I.T. 
Joint Center for Urban Studies. 


STEVENS NEW ARTS ADVISOR 


President Johnson last month ap- 
pointed Rocer L. SrEvExs his 
special advisor on the arts, and 
said he would shortly create a 
Presidental board to assist him. 
This confirmed earlier 
that the Broadway producer and 
real estate broker would succeed 
to the post held previously by 
August Heckscher, who returned 
in February to his post as director 
of the 20th Century Fund. An able 
fund raiser, Stevens has been in 
charge of drumming up the $30 
million needed for the contro- 
versial Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts in Washington, 
D.C. (see page 9). 


rumors 


HONORS AND AWARDS 


At the AIA Convention in St. 
Louis next month, five men will 
be awarded honorary membership 
for distinguished service to the 
profession: ANTHONY G. ADINOL- 
ri Manager of Planning, N.Y. 
State University Construction 
Fund; Jonn L. Cameron, Chief, 
School Housing Section, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education; S. C. Horus- 
TER, Dean Emeritus of Cornell’s 
College of Engineering; GEORGE 
McCug, art critic, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; and Henry Lee Wir- 
LET, Philadelphia stained-glass ar- 
tist. AIA will also confer an hon- 
orary fellowship on British Archi- 
tect E. MaxweLL Fry, who last 
month received the 1964 Gold 
Medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


Late this month, when Brandeis 
University bestows its eighth an- 
nual Creative Arts Awards, an 
added Special Award will go to 
R. Buckminster FULLER “for 
notable creative achievement.” 


Eleven critics, reporters, and edi- 
tors in the visual and performing 
arts recently received fellowships 
from the Ford Foundation. Among 
them: EstHer McCoy, free-lance 
architectural writer from Santa 
Monica, who will travel in the 
U.S. to study work of young ar- 
chitects; and Worr Von ECKARDT, 
also a free-lance architectural 
writer and weekly contributor to 
the Washington Post. Von Eckardt 


plans to travel in the U.S., Eng- 
land, and Europe to compare cur- 
rent urban design in American 
cities with projects abroad. 


This year's recipients of the Rome 
Prize Fellowships, awarded an- 
nually by the American Academy 
in Rome: in architecture, THEO- 
DORE LIEBMAN of Boston, ROBERT 
J. Mrrritestapt of New Haven, 
and Cuanres O. Perry of San 
Francisco; in landscape architec- 
ture, Dean A. Jomnson of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. and Ravwowp T. 
ScuwapELBACH of Cambridge, 
Mass.; in sculpture, CHARLES A, 
Wetts, Jr. of Northampton, 
Mass; in painting, RAYMOND 
Saunpers of Philadelphia. 


Five architects and engineers have 
been named as jurors in the 1964 
Architectural Awards of Excel- 
lence Program sponsored by the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. They are: AIA Presi- 
dent J. Roy Cammorr; Leo A. 
Dary, Omaha architect; PAuL 
WEDLINGER, New York consult- 
ing engineer; Henry L. WRIGHT, 
Los Angeles architect and past 
AIA president; and Pume N. 
Youtz, Dean of the College of 
Architecture & Design at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Awards will 
be made to structures using steel 
completed since Jan. 1, 1963. Sub- 
missions close June 30, 1964; de- 
tails can be obtained from AISC, 
101 Park Ave., New York. 


The American Concrete Institute’s 
$1,000 student competition award 
has been won by C. J. Suavcn- 
NESsY, of Syracuse University. His 
design: a concrete sports arena. 


The Silver Medal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials 
was presented last month to Han- 
LAND BARTHOLOMEW, St. Louis 
planning consultant, at the So- 
ciety’s annual conference in Bos- 
ton (see page 7). 


A National Book Award has been 
given to “Man-Made America: 
Chaos or Control?" by Curis- 
TOPHER Tunnarp, Yale Profes- 
sor of City Planning, and Bomis 
PusHKAREV, Senior Planner of the 
Regional Plan Association of New 
York. continued on page 12 
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WORLD’S FAIR NEWS 


N. Y. FAIR OPENS: DRIZZLES, FIZZLES, AND DRAMA BY NIGHT 


Billion-dollar show 
has some surprises 


*. . . Moses called upon the Lord, 
And RCA, DuPont and Ford .. .? 

—Ogden Nash 
NEW YORK—Last month on 
646 acres of Flushing Meadows— 
sometime dump, ballfield, and 
second-hand World's Fair site— 
the promised land of Robert 
Moses opened on schedule and 
surprisingly complete. It had 
taken the last minute efforts of 
countless frantic designers and 
builders to do it, as well as con- 
struction labor at wages reported 
as high as $700 a week. 

The bone-chilling April rain, 
which kept down opening-day 
crowds and dampened civil rights 
demonstrators, also shrouded a 
good many architectural fizzles, 
some critics were quick to point 
out. But by nightfall the jumble 
of carnival shapes had misted over 
into a utility engineer's dream. 
Among the dancing fountains and 
sparkling lights (photo left) 
bloomed the Fairs unexpected, 
and only consistent, design mo- 
tif: Architect Victor Lundy's big 
white, raspberry-shaped balloons 
above ten Brass Rail restaurants. 
The prize for electricity consump- 
tion, however, went easily to the 
Electric Power and Light pavilion, 
whose billion-candlepower beam 
(background) emerged to turn 
the cloud cover into a rosy blan- 


A family phone booth draws a crowd. 


ket over much of the Fair grounds. 
For first-day visitors, there were 
a thousand sights to see. Scattered 
among well-publicized major pa- 
vilions (Forum, Jan. '64) were 
such convenient minor delights as 
open-air restaurants under colored 
canvas sails, and big egg-shaped 
phone booths in which whole 
families could get together and 
talk into a loudspeaker with the 
folks back home. Animation was 
everywhere, from General Elec- 
trics huge revolving theaters to 
General Cigars tiny, smoke-ring- 
puffing drum. Coca-Cola played 
its carillon; Pepsi showed off its 
"Tower of the Four Winds" a 
fanciful mobile of multicolored 
metal (photo below). And people 
walked, gawked, and, when legs 
gave out, rode Greyhound's pow- 
ered rickshaws that swarmed 
around the Fair playing “Leave 
the Driving to Us” (bottom). 


PHOTOS: J. ALEX LANGLEY 
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ry’s toyland 


Though it does have a sprinkling 
of international exhibits, New 
York's “World’s” Fair is largely a 
showcase for U.S. enterprise. 
One lively design success on 
opening day was the International 
Business Machines pavilion, a for- 
est of rusted steel trees shelter- 
ing mechanical puppet shows, and 
appearing to support a huge 
white egg above. Some 500 visi- 
tors at a time boarded a “people 
wall” (photo left), a set of in- 
clined bleachers which was lifted 
into the egg for a 16-screen 13- 
minute film by Charles Eames, 


designer of the pavilion with Eero 


: “people walls" and giant cars 


MAYNARD CLARK— TIME 
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Saarinen Associates, architects, 

Like IBM, Chrysler’s exhibit 
allowed visitors to wander in and 
out as they pleased, on five islands 
linked by walkways in a six-acre 
oval lake. Architect George Nel- 
son designed a gigantic, whimsical 
car (below, center), a star-shaped 
theater, a huge walk-in engine 
with fanciful moving parts, and 
a mock rocket that shoots water 
out of its tail jets. 

Near Chrysler is an 80-foot 
high Ferris wheel in the shape of 
a tire designed by Shreve, Lamb 
& Harmon (below). 

continued on page 14 
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WORLD’S FAIR NEWS 


STATES AND NATIONS: SOME STANDOUTS 


Among the biggest eye-catchers 
on opening day was the United 
States pavilion, Architect Charles 
Luckman's massive square dough- 
nut on four supports, 330 feet on 
a side and 84 feet high with plas- 
tic walls of green, yellow, and 
blue. Visitors mounted eight pyra- 
miding concrete staircases sepa- 
rated by moving stairs, up to a 
grand, two-story atrium open to 
the sky (photo above). On the 
lower exhibit floor they saw a 
movie and exhibits on America's 
“Challenge to Greatness’; on the 
upper level they were carried 
through a 15-minute “American 
Journey” projected on 130 differ- 
ent screens. 

Most other major nations had 
declined to participate officially 
in New York’s internationally un- 
sanctioned Fair, but among those 
who did, three captured their 
share of the crowd. One was Den- 
mark’s building by Architect Erik 
Moller, an elegant display case of 
glass and laminated pine. Inside 
are exhibits of Danish products, 
two restaurants and bars, and 
photographs of Danish life sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Outside 
there is a miniature Tivoli Gar- 
den for children. 


Masayuki Nagare is the highlight 
of the Japanese pavilion by Archi- 
tect Kunio Mayekawa. A court- 
yard containing a modern Japa- 
nese garden separates the official 
and industrial display buildings; 
a restaurant building is nearby. 
Architect Javier Carvajal’s two- 
story Spanish pavilion with pre- 
cast concrete, modular walls 
offers a smooth contrast to the 


rough-hewn beauty of Japan's. 
The modular motif is carried out 


in handsome displays inside. 

New Jerseys pavilion (photo 
right) consists of a village of con- 
crete pedestals set in a reflecting 
pool each covered with vinyl- 
coated nylon canopies suspended 
from 85-foot booms. In the cen- 
ter, Architect Philip Sheridan 
Collins provided five islands for 


A sculpted stone facade by | music and dance performances. 
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N.Y.’s towering*tent: 


High point of Fair 


New York's Fair may get its 
equivalent of the Eiffel Tower 
after all. During the dedication 
of the New York State pavilion 
(photos right), Fair President 
Robert Moses expressed hope that 
the building could remain after 
the Fair closes. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller admitted that an ex- 
tra $500,000 had been spent on 
the foundations so that it could 
indeed be permanent. 

This news intrigued the many 
observers who felt that New 
York’s pavilion was architecturally 
as well as literally the high point 
of the Fair. On axis with the U.S. 
pavilion and the ^"Unisphere"— 
the Fair’s official and much-criti- 
cized centerpiece donated by U.S. 
Steel—the tallest of New York’s 
three observation towers rises 240 
feet. The towers, big slip-formed 
concrete tubes supporting circular 
lookout platforms, are served by 
glass-enclosed outside elevators. 

The main pavilion, called the 
“Tent of Tomorrow,” consists of 
16 similar towers 98 feet high 
which support the “world’s lar- 
gest prestressed cable suspension 
roof,” a 305 foot by 225 foot 
ellipse roofed in bright red, blue, 
and orange plastic panels. Be- 
neath it, the main floor is inlaid 
with a huge terrazzo map of the 
state, providing space for concerts, 
fashion shows and other special 
events as well as a tour informa- 
tion booth and a sidewalk cafe. 
Exhibits are arranged on an open 
mezzanine. Next door is a small 
circular theater (at left in large 
photo) displaying a 360-degree 
movie inside, and ten works of 
“pop” art on its outer wall. 

At an estimated $14.3 million 
in construction and operating 
costs, the New York pavilion is 
among the largest investments at 
the Fair. Architects were Philip 
Johnson & Associates; structural 
engineer, Lev Zetlin; contractor, 
Thompson-Starrett Constr. Co. 


This is the first of several reports 
planned on various aspects of the 
World’s Fair. Photographed for 
Forum by J. Alex Langley. 
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Booms of New Jersey pavilion frame 
New York State's lookout towers. At 
right: view down from top tower. 


Lively structures on open mezzanine 
house exhibits (above). Spectators 
gather on "tent's" main floor (below). 
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4h. Movable partitions can 
be assembled on a grid in 
every 28' x 28' module of 
East Campus Project of the 
Pekin (Ill.) High School. 


General Electric Remote 
Control Switching makes 
rearrangement of lighting 
control as flexible as the 
movable partitions in this 
library. > 
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Modern school features 
windowless classrooms 


Lighting control depends on 
low-voltage General Electric 
Remote Control Wiring 
in movable partitions 


In the big, square East Campus Project of the Pekin (Ill.) Com- 
munity High School, classrooms, study halls, laboratories and 
corridors are formed by movable partitions that can be arranged 
in 28' x 28' modules. 


Rooms depend on artificial light 


Because artificial light is the only method of illumination in most 
of the modules, the lighting system must be as flexible as the 
partitions. 

To solve the problem, all 4-wire, 120/208V feeder circuits are 
run in the attic space — and all switch legs are low-voltage General 
Electric Remote Control Wiring. 


Changes in switch wiring made easy 


The G-E Remote-Control Wiring can be disconnected and recon- 
nected quickly and easily as changes in partitioning are made. The 
low-voltage wiring is fed from the remote control switches . . . 
through the door jambs . . . up through access panels in the ceiling 
... then to the relays which are permanently wired in each lighting 
fixture. This permits the partitions to be moved without disturbing 
the higher voltage lighting circuits in the ceiling. 


Flexibility combines with low cost 


Since G-E Remote-Control Wiring uses only 24 volts, it eliminates 
the need for conduit to all switch legs. And the simplified 120-volt 
runs saves the contractor layout and installation time. 

For complete information about the many advantages of General 
Electric Remote-Control Wiring in all types of commercial/institu- 
tional/industrial buildings, write today for your copy of the new 
General Electric Manual of Lighting Control Concepts. General 
Electric Company, Wiring Device Department, Providence, R. I. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL QD) ELECTRIC 


ARCHITECT: CONSULTING ENGINEER: ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: 


FOLEY HACKLER THOMPSON LEE S ALAN BAIRD SHELTON AND SONS 
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Sharing in the overall bounty 
of a record construction year, 
Forum’s 100 biggest building con- 
tractors put in place $3.2 billion 
worth of new buildings during 
1963, or 5.5 per cent of the $62.5 
billion total of U.S. construction. 
(Figures for the 100 biggest ex- 
clude dams, highways, bridges, 
and all foreign building.) Deduct- 
ing $19 billion worth of houses—a 
category which accounted for only 
3 per cent of the 100 biggest’s 
volume—their quota of the mar- 
ket jumps to 7.4 per cent. 

With $3.2 billion of construc- 
tion put in place, this year’s 100 
top the 1962 total of $3.1 billion. 
Moreover, they expect their busi- 
ness to increase by an average of 
7.1 per cent for 1964. 

This year’s figures again show 
a distinct specialization by build- 
ing type: 84 companies reported 
their highest percentage in one 
kind of building, and 52 contrac- 
tors attributed at least 50 per cent 
of their volume to one of the 
seven categories shown in the 
tables. Twenty-six companies re- 
ported their greatest percentage in 
commercial office buildings; 22 
did mostly multi-unit residential 
work — apartments, motels, and 
hotels. (One firm, LCC Inc. & 
Lloyd Construction Co. built only 
apartments.) Fourteen firms did 
their heaviest volume in industrial 
buildings. The other percentages 
reported were: educational (13); 
medical (7); and retail—stores, 
shopping centers, and restaurants 
—(2). Fifteen firms did their 
major work in the "other" cate- 
gory, which includes religious, 
social, recreational, and amuse- 
ment buildings, one- and two- 
family houses, and miscellaneous. 


Space-age buildings rise 


Largely represented in the mis- 
cellaneous category are govern- 
ment-commissioned ^ structures: 
missile facilities, including living 
and office areas and testing labs, 
and other military and defense 
work. Nine contractors did 15 per 
cent or more of their total volume 
in government work; this totaled 
3.5 per cent of the overall volume 
of the 100 biggest. Other con- 
struction mentioned which made 
up 10 per cent or more of a firm's 


volume included a civic center, 
power and sewage plants, and re- 
search laboratories. Eight of the 
100 biggest contractors are re- 
sponsible for two or more build- 
ings at the New York World's 
Fair—Fuller, Gilbane, Turner, W. 
J. Barney, F.D. Rich, William L. 
Crow, Diesel, and Paul Tishman. 

Twenty-five newcomers (aster- 
isks in tables) made this year's 
list, compared to 28 in 1963. Of 
these, five did their highest volume 
in industrial buildings, five in res- 
idential work and four in educa- 
tional facilities. One new arrival 
—Rust Engineering Co., a package 
builder constructing only indus- 
trial buildings — made the top 
volume category. 

Not unexpectedly, the biggest 
contractors are most heavily con- 
centrated in the most populous 
states. New York boasts 19, with 
New York City alone headquar- 
ters for 15 companies; California 
follows with 17. Twenty-six states 
including Hawaii can claim at 
least one of the 100 biggest. 

If predictions for this year are 
realized, the contractors will 
maintain their growth 
rate. Of the 97 companies which 
submitted estimates for 1964, 55 
anticipate an increase in business, 
37 expect a decline, and five fore- 
see no change. With the exception 
of one company, Heftler Construc- 
tion—which anticipates a healthy 
gain of 104 per cent—most of the 
estimates are under 50 per cent. 

Although the 100 biggest exceed 
the 1962 total volume of $3.1 
billion by $100 million, the 100th 
firm did $13,017,850 worth of 
business — less than the cut-off 
point of $14,630,000 for 1962. At 
the same time, the top volume 
firms ($50 million or more) have 
grown in number from 11 in 
last year's survey to 16 this year. 
Further, the highest reported vol- 
ume for 1963 was $181 million, 
compared to $137 million in 1962. 


present 


Contractors failures increase 


This curiously inverse state of 
affairs is explained by C. I. Mehl, 
Director of Operations of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of 
America, who suggests that com- 
petition among general contrac- 
tors has become stiffer as con- 


struction has boomed. Further, 
Mehl notes that while contracting 
is an expanding business, the rate 
of contractor failures is high. 

As was pointed out in Forum 
last year (June '63), over 12,000 
contracting firms have gone out 
of business in the last five years. 
And since 1950, profit margins in 
contracting have dropped 94 per 
cent, despite a 500 per cent rise 
in gross business. Moreover, for 
the first three months of 1963, 
contractor failures were fewer, but 
total dollar liabilities were greater. 
General building contractors were 
the hardest hit: 241 failed, suffer- 
ing a total of $48 million in losses. 


Growth and competition 


Thus the big, established firms 
which often appear on Forum’s 
list seem to be the ones which not 
only manage to survive from year 
to year, but also gross more in the 
proces. In order to counter the 
fierce competition, some firms 
have broadened their activities to 
include real estate development, 
and could not separate their 
actual construction figures for 
FoRuw's survey. 

Reported volumes of several 
companies on the list represent 
only part of their total business, 
which also includes foreign work 
as well as dams, highways, bridges, 
and other nonbuilding items. 

Traditionally absent from the 
100 biggest list, the package build- 
ers are represented this year by 
two companies in addition to Rust 
Engineering: Kaiser Engineers 
and Wigton-Abbott. The three 


firms were able to separate their 


construction figures from design 
services and costs of heavy pro- 
cess equipment. 

At least three firms would prob- 
ably qualify for the list but were 
not included because of insuffi- 
cient data—MacDonald Construc- 
tion Co., Kesk, Inc, and Con- 
solidated Engineering Co. 

Two other contractors, Caristo 
Corp. and McCloskey & Co., fol- 
lowing company policy, declined 
to break down their totals accord- 
ing to construction types. 

Forum will conclude this year’s 
survey in the July issue with the 
100 Biggest Building Clients. 


Construction put in place 


Type of construction as a per cent of 1963 total 


ES = 
5 3 f? «= " 
$ 8 uU 63 8 = È 
e S E 7 E £ £ Forecast 

Firm (home office) 5 S i= 2 < e 5 '64 (%) 
$50,000,000 or more* * 

Henry C. Beck Company (Dallas) 66 1 8 14 2 3 6 +11 
Darin & Armstrong, Inc. (Detroit) 1 17 70 — 3 4 5 =8 
Diesel Construction Co., Inc. (New York) 76 — 3 21 — — => —27 
George A. Fuller Company (New York) 43 10 13 E 8 3 18 —=9 
Gilbane Building Company (Providence) 6 y 31 41 4 — 1 +8 
Haas, & Haynie Corp. (San Francisco) 40 — 25 25 10 — — nc 
HRH Construction Corporation (New York) 14 — 2 69 15 — — —4 
Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc. (Indianapolis) 20 10 50 10 10 = — +5 
J. A. Jones Construction Co. (Charlotte, N.C.) 20 8 24 — 12 2 34 +6 
C. H. Leavell & Company (El Paso, Tex.) 37 — 35 1 1 — 26 +16 
Malan Constr. Co. of Koppers Co., Inc. (New York) — — 13 — 22 1 64 na 
Robert E. McKee General Contr., Inc. (El Paso, Tex.) 22 9 11 4 7 = 47 —36 
John McShain, Inc. (Philadelphia) 15 10 8 5 57 = 5 +21 
Gust K. Newberg Construction Co. (Chicago) 32 10 9 16 9 — 24 +1 
*Rust Engineering Company (Pittsburgh) — — 100 = — — — +37 
Turner Construction Company (New York) 44 7 20 y 2 1 19 nc 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 

Barton-Malow Company (Detroit) 14 2 40 20 9 5 10 —2 
Basic Construction Co. (Newport News, Va.) 46 3 19 6 17 — 9 +85 
Blake Construction Co., Inc. (Washington, D.C.) 30 2 — & 51 — 13 +5 
Joseph P. Blitz, Inc. (New York) — 4 — 78 8 — 10 —14 
Blount Brothers Corporation (Montgomery, Ala.) — 4 31 = 2 = 63 +20 
Frank Brisco Company, Inc. (Newark, N.J.) 60 — 40 — — = +50 
Cahill Construction Co. (San Francisco) 19 5 16 53 2 1 4 +27 
Caristo Construction Corp. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) — na na — na — na +17 
Cauldwell-Wingate Company, Inc. (New York) 60 — — 38 2 = +21 
H. L. Coble Construction Co. (Greensboro, N.C.) ial 37 19 18 8 3 4 +33 
*Comet Construction Co., & Affiliates (New York) 8 — — 92 — = = +Z 
Crane Construction Company, Inc. (Chicago) — — — 99 — — 1 —22 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc. (Philadelphia) 5 — 95 — = = = +3 
Dinwiddie Construction Co. (San Francisco) 40 20 — — 20 20 — nc 
Diversified Builders, Inc. (Paramount, Calif.) 20 5 30 45 = — E +18 
Martin K. Eby Construction Co., Inc. (Wichita, Kan.) 16 2 31 -— 1 2 48 —12 
Fruin-Colnon (St. Louis, Mo.) 24 15 34 12 — — 15 nc 
*Ernest W. Hahn Inc. (Hawthorne, Calif.) 10 — 10 5 — 75 — +7 
A. L. Jackson Company (Chicago) 58 — 32 -— 10 — — —10 
Kaiser Engineers (Oakland, Calif.) T — 69 — 30 — — —4 
H. A. Lott Inc. (Houston) 7 35 — 4 13 5 36 —18 
*Manhattan Construction Co. (Muskogee, Okla.) 3 10 5 21 40 10 11 +17 
McCloskey & Co. (Philadelphia) na na — na — — — +22 
C. L. Peck (Los Angeles) 30 — 20 — — — 50 —17 
Perini Corporation (Framingham, Mass.) 47 12 13 13 3 2 10 —34 
Ragnar Benson, Inc. (Chicago) 5 2 90 — 3 — — —14 
F. D. Rich Company (Stamford, Conn.) 23 16 — 22 21 18 — +11 
Frank J. Rooney, Inc. (Miami) 9 7 11 62 — 1 10 +26 
Stolte Inc. (Oakland, Calif.) 15 4 14 24 20 7 16 —2 
Swinerton & Walberg Co. (San Francisco) 10 — 40 20 15 5 10 +2 
*Chas. H. Tompkins Co. (Washington, D.C.) 16 1 1 2 1 1 78 —13 
Robert L. Turchin, Inc. (Miami Beach) 4 — 1 90 — 5 — —5 
Arthur Venneri Company (Westfield, N. J.) 50 16 3 24 7 — — +3 
Walsh Construction Company (New York) 65 — 32 — 3 — — = 
*Wigton-Abbott Corporation (Plainfield, N. J.) 10 — 30 — — — 60 +12 


*Newcomers to iist of 100 since 1963 survey 


ae Firms are listed alphabetically within ranges given 
jApartments, hotels, motels—does not include houses 


TrOther—religious, recreational, military, 1-2 family houses and misc. 
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ne=no change sss 
na=not available (totals not broken down by building type) 
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Construction put in place 


Firm (home office) 


$20,000,000 to $25,000,000* * 

Alcan Pacific Co. (Sacramento) 

W. S. Bellows Construction Co. (Houston) 

John W. Cowper Company, Inc. (Buffalo) 

DeMatteis Organizations (Elmont, N. Y.) 

George F. Driscoll Company (New York) 

Electronic & Missile Facilities, Inc. (Valley Stream, N. Y.) 
MSI Corporation (Wheaton, Md.) 


*F. H. McGraw & Company (Hartford, Conn.) 


Miller-Davis Company (Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
William Simpson Construction Co. (Los Angeles) 
Twaits-Wittenberg Co. (Los Angeles) 


$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 


Aberthaw Construction Co. (Boston) 
Allen Bros. & O'Hara, Inc. (Memphis) 


*W. J. Barney Corporation (New York) 


* 


* 
* 


* 
* 


Wm. L. Crow Construction Co. (New York) 
Crown Construction Company (Los Angeles) 
Dillingham Corporation (Honolulu, Hawaii) 
Harmon Construction Co., Inc. (Oklahoma City) 
Heftler Construction Company (Beverly Hills) 
Irwin & Leighton, Inc. (Philadelphia) 

Jewel Builders, Inc. (Columbus, Ohio) 


*LCC Inc. & Lloyds Construction Co. (Chicago) 


* 


* 
* 


Lembke Construction Co., Inc. (Albuquerque) 
George B. H. Macomber Co. (Boston) 

Mars Assoc. Inc. & Normel Constr. Corp. (New York) 
McNeil Construction Co. (Los Angeles) 

S. N. Nielsen Company (Chicago) 

Olson Construction Company (Lincoln, Nebr.) 


*Piracci Construction Co., Inc. (Baltimore) 


* 
* 


Terminal Construction Corp. (Wood Ridge, N. J.) 
Thatcher Construction Co., Inc. (New York) 

Paul Tishman Company, Inc. (New York) 

J. A. Utley Company (Royal Oak, Mich.) 
Williams & Burrows, Inc. (Belmont, Calif.) 


$13,017,850 to 15,000,000 


*J. B. Allen & Co. (Santa Barbara, Calif.) 


* 
* 


* 
* 


* 
* 
k 


* 
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Baltimore Contractors, Inc. (Baltimore) 

Brice Building (Birmingham, Ala.) 

M. J. Brock & Sons, Inc. (Los Angeles) 

Dick Corporation (Pittsburgh) 

Fusco-Amatruda Co. (New Haven, Conn.) 
Lasker-Goldman Corporation (New York) 

B. J. Lucarelli & Co., Inc. (Newark, N. J.) 
Mahony-Troast Construction Co. (Clifton, N. J.) 
Mead & Mount Construction Co. (Denver) 
Pickens Bond Construction Company (Little Rock, Ark.) 
Eugene Simpson & Brother, Inc. (Alexandria, Va.) 
Spaw-Glass Inc. (Houston) 

Vappi & Company, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Howard S. Wright Construction Co. (Seattle) 


*Newcomers to list of 100 since 1963 survey 

**Mirms are listed alphabetically within ranges given 

jApartments, hotels, motels—does not include houses 
TrOther—religious, recreational, military, 1-2 family houses and misc. 


Type of construction as a per cent of 1963 total 


Offices 


Educational 


= 
3 E 
$^ 2 E E t 
= 5 E g £ Forecast 
£ oc = n [e] '64 (96) 
5 21 34 ets 7 —26 
24 = = -— = = 
25 — 30 2 — —11 
— 85 4 = 1 nc 
— 96 — — — +1 
He = a = 80 b 
— 25 15 — 30 —4 
30 20 5 — — —6 
29 1 — — 28 +29 
10 — 15 = — —13 
— 14 — 1 14 +13 
38 7 3 — 7 +33 
1 88 3 — 1 +41 
65 — 25 — 6 na 
45 = 25 10 20 +21 
— 35 20 — — +5 
= 84 1 15 —37 
= 7 2 11 — —9 
= 49 Ll 2 50 +104 
9 — 7 49 12 —14 
= 75 = - 25 +20 
— W — = = —23 
15 — = = 35 —7 
15 6 25 = — —6 
= = = 15 = ES. 
20 — — — — 4-25 
39 39 20 1 — +15 
9 12 17 18 11 —25 
== = 35 1 x +10 
10 46 — 2 30 +44 
35 = 30 aL 35 +6 
= 60 8 = 12 +17 
56 = 15 a 24 +11 
23 35 3 3 24 +6 
— — 50 — — +14 
14 — — = i +43 
15 15 10 15 — +4 
— 28 — — 66 —5 
— — 30 — 20 —10 
7 8 24 — — na 
= = 56 = 44 A 
8 80 m = € £7 
40 — 31 19 3 +10 
= — 87 1 = —12 
30 10 — — +7 
20 15 10 10 5 +14 
6 33 14 4 6 +9 
10 = = = ES +15 
39 — 30 12 — +10 
"nc—nmo change 
na=not available (totals not broken down by building type) 


1. DRAMA IN BALTIMORE. The 
centerpiece of Baltimore's Charles 
Center will be a new 1,500-seat 
legitimate theater by Architect 
John M. Johansen. Raised on a 
platform above street-level shops, 
the theater will be approached 
across wide terraces. The rugged 
exterior expresses the rough fan 
shape of the seating: sections 
crop out between piers. Four stair 
towers, a pair flanking the entrance, 
are to be exits to the terrace. 
Owner: Morris Mechanic. 

2. SCIENCE IN FLORIDA. As part 
of a $93 million golden anniver- 
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sary program, the University of 
Miami in Coral Gables assigned 
priority (and about a third of the 
money) to the science center 
above and a medical center. The 
first science unit, by Caudill, Row- 
lett & Scott, will house the de- 
partments of zoology and chemis- 
try, together with service facilities 
for the center. Services feed verti- 
cally through columns grouped in 
fours and horizontally through 
paired cross beams. 

3. RESEARCH AT M.I.T. Helped 
by grants from several sources, 
M.I.T. is expanding its Alfred P. 


PROJECTS 


31111111 
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Sloan School of Management with 
this new building for research in 
the social sciences and in manage- 
ment. Named for Grover M. Her- 
mann, chairman of the board of 
the Martin Marietta Corp. and a 
benefactor of M.I.T., the new 
building will be four stories high, 
built of reinforced concrete. The 
nearly solid second floor will be 
a poured-in-place girder trans- 
mitting the upper floors weight 
to the sturdy tapered columns be- 
low. Architects: Eduardo F. Cata- 
lano, associated with Robert C. 


| Brannen and Paul S. Shimamoto. 


4. MUSIC IN COLORADO. An 
inexpensive hall to replace the 
Aspen music tent is the goal set 
by the Music Associates of Aspen. 
They commissioned Herbert Bay- 
er to develop the design, which 
will hold 1,300 people during fes- 
tival concerts and cost in the 
neighborhood of $300,000. The 
unusual shape, with its two-way 
flare, was determined by acoustical 
considerations. The structural 
frame will be a steel column and 
exposed truss system. Associate 
architects: Leon Brin, Frederick 
R. Bates. continued on page 37 
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Have you been to lock school? 


We're the first to admit there's a lot to know about scheduling lock systems, master keying—even a re- 
locks. And we've done something about it. e Every fresher on business management principles. e Those 
year, we get together with consultants, architects, who can't make it to the school usually sign up 
builders, and distributors, and hold a two-week for our 17-lesson correspondence course. e The 
"lock school." We share our knowledge and ex- point is, when you have a question about hardware, 
change ideas on just about anything that re- 9 your Yale sales representative is a pretty 
lates to hardware. Examples: specifying and YALE good authority. For him, class is never out. 


THE FINEST NAME IN 
LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


Yole—Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


continued from page 35 


5. APARTMENTS IN HOUSTON. 


Houston House, an $8 million 
apartment building, will be one 
of Houston's tallest structures, 
stretching up 33 stories. The 
blocky base is an eight-level ga- 
rage atop ground-floor stores, a 
lobby, and a sheltered prome- 
nade. Inside the patterned tower 
will be 403 apartments, those im- 
mediately above the garage to be 
duplexes with walled roof gardens. 
The Texas sun will be kept at 
bay by closely spaced steel fins 
striping the garage and precast 
concrete louvers fixed at angles on 
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the tower. Architects: Charles M. 
Goodman Associates and Irving 
R. Klein & Associates. Owner: 
The Lumbermens Co. 

6. ILLINOIS HALL. The manipu- 
lation of space which marked 
Paul Rudolph’s Art and Archi- 
tecture Building at Yale also dis- 
tinguishes this much smaller build- 
ing for the Christian Science 
Organization at the University of 
Illinois in Urbana. Ostensibly it 
has two floors, a pale description 
of the many levels within. Behind 
the blank wall of fluted block and 
directly off the entrance is the 


tallest space, a meeting room lit 
by skylights. 


| 7. LOS ANGELES RESTAURANT. 


Peaked witches’ hats roof the 
restaurant planned for the new 
Los Angeles Zoo. Not only do 
they provide a lighthearted touch, 
but they also serve the very practi- 
cal purpose of being readily seen 
from every corner of the zoo. The 
two spires above the restaurant 
are to be 104 feet tall; the smaller 
roofs shelter exhibits. Architects: 
Charles Luckman Associates. 

8. CLEVELAND APARTMENTS. A 
tree-studded site in Cleveland, 


PROJECTS 


once an estate overlooking a city 
park, will keep much of its na- 
tural quality despite two high-rise 
apartment buildings on a corner 
plot. Architect Don M. Hisaka’s 
plan places most apartments with- 
in view of the park and a valley 
(top left). Also on the site will be 
split-level garages (foreground), 
a small motel, and two groups of 
townhouses. The apartment build- 
ings, 16 stories high, will be 
strongly modeled of poured-in- 
place concrete and will contain 
150 apartments. Developer: A. J. 
Bruscino. continued on page 39 
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Acrylite skydomes 
save Harry Dickelman 


$3466.00 a year 


in Peoria warehouse. 


Mr. Harry C. Dickelman, Presi- 
dent of one of America's largest 
public merchandise warehousing 
companies, says his $8,000 sky- 
dome installation pays for itself 
every 275 years. 

And he estimates that lighting 
his 60,000-sq.-ft. warehouse with 
skydomes, rather than with arti- 
ficial light, will cut his electric bill 
by $61,320 over the course of his 
20-year lease. 

That comes to about $1-a-foot 
savings. He's planning another 
warehouse — 100,000 sq. ft. — 


“I wouldn't build a warehouse 
without your skylights,” 
says Mr. Harry C. Dickelman, 
President of the General 
Warehouse & Transportation Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


where he expects to save $250,000 
over the 50-year life of the building. 

This case history is typical of the 
way Acrylite skydomes are cutting 
costs in industrial, commercial and 
educational buildings all over the 
country. Acrylite skydomes are 
made of tough acrylic plastic and 
durable aluminum. They're weath- 
erproof, water-tight, shatter-resist- 
ant and virtually maintenance-free. 

Compute Your Savings... Before 
You Build. Now, before you build, 
you can figure how much money 
you'll save by lighting your build- 


ings with Acrylite skydomes. Send 
today for Cyanamid's new Power 
Savings Brochure. Write American 
Cyanamid Company, Building Prod- 
ucts Division, Dept. AF54, 5 Bay 
State Rd., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


M ACRYLITE 


SKYDOMES 


——C7* TRADEMARK 
PRODUCT OF 


continued from page 37 


9. CALIFORNIA CHURCH. This 
small, elegant chapel by Callister 
and Payne of Tiburon is the First 
Church of Christ Scientist in Mill 
Valley, Calif. It was designed as 
"an oasis for religious contempla- 
tion with much of the shingle- 
church-in-the-redwoods tradition." 
The auditorium will be lighted by 
clerestories beneath the spire, slit 
windows, and a chandelier. 

10. SACRAMENTO SHOPS. With- 
in a stone's throw of Capitol 
Mall, Sacramento's downtown re- 
development area, shoppers will 
be able to park, shop, and sample 
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gourmet specialties, all in the 
same block. Leo A. Daly & As- 
sociates designed the Convenience 
Motor Shopping Center for 
Northern California Developers, 
Inc, parking 800 cars on three 
levels above an international res- 
taurant and a supermarket. 

11. NEW YORK SCHOOL. The 
Wiltwyck School, which is both a 
school and a treatment center for 
emotionally disturbed children, is 
planning a new campus in York- 
town, N.Y., one of the dormitories 
shown above. Architect Richard 
G. Stein specified the same simple 


———— ee 


materials throughout—brick and 
concrete with precast roofs—yet 
achieved variety in each group. 
12. CAPITAL OFFICES. Instead 
of hiding "the largest privately 
owned office building in Washing- 
ton" behind a classical temple, 
Morris Lapidus Associates’ design 
gains a monumental character 
from a rhythmic facade of rein- 
forced concrete. There are to be 
12 floors of 54,550 square feet 
each and four more underground. 
Cost: $28 million, including land. 
Owner: Northwestern Develop- 
ment Co. of Washington. 


PROJECTS 


13. DENVER NEEDLE. A tower 
proposed for the outskirts of Den- 
ver would dwarf the Empire State 
Building, topping it by 230 feet, 
and provide spectacular views 
from lofty observation platforms 
and a restaurant. Structural Engi- 
neer Lultcho Boduroff plans to 
build the tower from elongated 
cones joined by a narrow neck 
of concrete strung with cables 
through the center shaft. Inside 
the bottom cone would be offices, 
a hotel and convention center. 
Developer: Towerland Leasing 
Corp. of Denver. END 
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NEW HIGH STYLE CONCEPT IN 
SOLID PLASTIC SEAT DESIGN 


| 1680 
BENEHE ELONGATED 


High strength, injection molded 
plastic. Concealed offset hinges 
have metal posts and nuts—hold 
seat in ''up" position without 
special mechanisms — check seat 
and cover from striking tank or 
valve handle. Exclusive ''Unified 
Design" hides hinges — gives 
chair-like appearance — improves 
sanitation and eases cleaning. 
Available in major fixture colors 
and a complete range of open 
front, closed front; with cover and 
without cover models. 


Write today for.complete 
BENEKE CORPORATION information, 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI or see Sweets 262 


"This is a 
great place to 
do business...” 


The Difference? It's BRICKSTONE 
PS 


bipes s 


| Invincible counters and files say it so 
| beautifully! Our all-new and colorful 
|. furniture/ decorator catalog now shows 


you how, with useful suggestions galore. ...the modern, genuine masonry product that transforms dull, 
1 drab building exteriors into smart, up-to-date exteriors with the 
lasting beauty of brick! Does the same for interiors, too. 
BRICKSTONE, manufactured by UNITED STATES GYPSUM 
COMPANY, can be applied over virtually any surface — and 
there's no need for expensive foundation alterations. For more 
* ^ information on how BRICKSTONE beautifies buildings, just send 
Invincible mera Furniture co. the coupon. 


Dept A-54, Manitowoc, Wis. Ux a a Dil J bu ee Gee eI ee: S MR D) 
| 


(In Canada: 1162 Calendonia Rd., Toronto 19) BRICKSTONE INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


P. 0. Box 6565 » Houston, Texas 77005 » Dept. AF-565 
Please send more details about BRICKSTONE! No obligation, naturally. 
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General Electric Zoneline Air Conditioning 
to design Marina City "for the varying 
needs of the individual tenant? 


? e Hu SE LE Lalit | 
Again demonstrating its flexibility, a 
Zoneline unit has been installed above 
a door in a typical Marina City apartment. 
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Bertrand Goldberg explains a step for- 
ward in apartment design: ‘‘Today we are 
designing as flexibly as possible for the 
varying needs of the individual tenant. 
In the past we've frequently forgotten that 
each tenant has needs and preferences 
which are different from his neighbor's." 

This new approach to apartment design 
is exemplified in Mr. Goldberg’s Marina 
City, a 60-story project in Chicago hous- 
ing 896 families, recreation and shopping 
facilities and a 700-boat marina. 

“At Marina City individual Zoneline air 
conditioning units for each room allow 
not only each tenant—but each room oc- 
cupant—to enjoy exactly the temperature 
and air environment that he desires. The 
push of a button gives each room occu- 
pant his choice of hot or cold air, auto- 
matic or manually controlled and either 


re-circulated or filtered outdoor air." 

Goldberg is also enthusiastic about 
Zoneline because it can be used so unob- 
trusively that ‘‘it doesn’t compromise the 
integrity of the architectural design.” 

In addition to Zoneline room air condi- 
tioning, Marina City features 117 three- 
ton and 117 five-ton G-E central air con- 
ditioning units. Using both room and 
central air conditioning inthe same build- 
ing is just one more example of how 
Zoneline’s flexibility and custom design 
can make it an integral part of any archi- 
tectural design. For details, write Air Con- 
ditioning Department, General Electric, 
Appliance Park, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


GENERAL GB ELECTRIC 
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IT'S EXCLUSIVE! 
ONLY S hermopane: 


INSULATING GLASS HAS THE 
METAL-TO-GLASS SEAL 


It’s dependable because 
it'S more vaportight ! 


In Thermopane — and only Thermopane —the metal 
divider between the panes is bonded with the glass to 
form the hermetic seal. The seal is entirely inorganic. 
No seal which depends on organic mastic materials can 
be so vaportight, so free from moisture penetration. 


The dependability of the seal for T'hermopane...the 
greater assurance of satisfactory performance...is extra 
protection for you as an architect. It's the kind of qual- 
ity that means greater client satisfaction, fewer recalls. 


BENEFICIAL ALL YEAR 'ROUND 


Thermopane provides greater comfort in winter, con- 
tributes to heating and air-conditioning economies year 
'round. Where sun heat and glare present a problem, 
Thermopane can be fabricated with Parallel- O- Grey, 
Parallel-O-Bronze? or Heat Absorbing Plate Glass as 
the outer pane or T'uf-flex? for greater impact resistance. 
For information, call your L:O-F distributor or dealer 
(listed under “Glass” in the Yellow Pages). Or write to 
L:O-FE, 2054 Libbey:Owens-Ford Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 43624. 


MADE IN U.S.A. BACKED BY LO-F— 
A GREAT NAME IN GLASS 


Many insulating glass units have warranties. 
But who backs them up? With Thermopane, 
it’s the Libbey:Owens: Ford Glass Company. 


Libbey-Owens:Ford 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


A FUSED GLASS-TO-GLASS 
SEAL, TOO, for standard-size, 
operating windows. It's all 

one material—all glass. The 
dehydrated air is hermetically 


sealed between the panes. 
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METAL-TO-GLASS SEAL 

The dehydrated air space between the two panes in Thermopane 
is protected by a metal-to-glass seal which is bonded—not glued. 
No organic seal can stay so vaportight! To keep the air even drier, 
each unit has the exclusive dehumitube on the metal seal. 
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New Mark Il Airliner diffuses air to heat or. cool. Air diffuser com- 
bined with light fixture brings a new concept for ceiling design. The 
Westinghouse Mark II Airliner lets you coordinate air handling and 
illumination in a single unit. There are no separate air diffusers to 
interrupt over-all lighting design. m The air diffuser by Anemostat® is 
mounted on a luminaire with all the famous Westinghouse Mainliner 
features. Two layers of metal separated by air prevent changes in 
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by Westinghouse 


temperature, lamp flicker and discoloration. The light output is stable at all 
times. Dust and dirt will not accumulate inside. ™ Airliner air intake connects to 
a flexible duct. Capacities are suitable for every application. Air is discharged at 
acceptable sound levels and you get a constant, draftless airflow throughout. m 
To avoid any conflicts of trades, the air diffuser and lighting fixture are installed 
separately. ™ Ask your Westinghouse sales engineer for full details, or write: 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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You can. 
be sure if it's 
Westinghouse 
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Sargent... your single source of responsibility 


Sargent stands for sleek simplicity, superb styling and 
solid quality in all builders hardware. In Locksets: Magna- 
Lock —the T-Zone, torque-resistant bored lock. IntegraLock— 
combining the best features of both unit and mortise locks. 
And modern, sophisticated, highly styled Mortise Locks with 
screwless trim. In Door Closers: Powerglide—the hydraulic work- 
horse. Simplest, strongest action possible for complete door 
control. In Exit Devices: Sargent's 90 Series with exclusive 
chassis-mounted unit construction. All UL Listed for Panic, 
plus Labelled Fire Exit Hardware. 
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for all architectural hardware 


And that's just the beginning. Sargent's catalog begins where 
others end — a single source of responsibility for all your 
architectural hardware requirements. See your Sargent hard- 
ware supplier, or write Sargent & Company, New Haven 9, 
Connecticut. In Canada, Sargent Hardware of Canada Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


&ISARGENT 


1864-1964: A century of hardware progress 


Mortise Lock with Lever Action MagnoLock with Delrin® knob SentryLock with Delrin® knob 


1. WALNUT DESK. Chicago's La 
Salle St. lends its name to a new 
walnut group developed jointly by 
Marshall Field's contract division 
and the Domore Chair Co. of 
Elkhart, Ind. The collection's 
double-pedestal desk has a plastic 
top matched to the real wood's 
grain. Cost: $334.50. 

2. PADDED POSTURE. Jacob Ep- 
stein, chief designer for Cumber- 
land Furniture Co.,* has remolded 
the utilitarian posture chair into 
an imposing executive model 
which swivels, tilts, and adjusts to 
various girths. Seat, back, and 
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arms are padded in foam rubber. 
Cost in muslin: $425. 

3. DANISH LOUNGE. Moreddi 
Inc. of Long Beach, Calif. imports 
this lounge chair by Poul Nor- 
reklit of Denmark. It can stand 
“alone” or several chairs can be 
linked into sofas. Cost: $440. 

4. LARSEN CASEMENTS. Jack 
Lenor Larsen’s new casements of 
Rovana mesh are white Filigree 
(left) and Interplay (right), which 
comes in glare-reducing black and 
bronze as well as white. Both 
casements are 50 inches wide and 
sell for $6.75 a yard. 


*Unless otherwise noted, all firms are in New York City. 
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5. METAL DOME. Lightolier’s new 
pendant lamp is an aluminum 
dome louvered at the top. Domes 
are 17 inches in diameter, finished 
in white or gray, and they cost 
about $15 each. 

6. EXECUTIVE SWIVEL. A great 
deal of swiveling luxury has been 
designed in this chair by Nicos 
Zographos for the Albano Con- 
tract Division. The leather bucket 
seat has a downy cushion, and the 
chair swivels on a polished stem. 
Cost in muslin: $408 to $438. 

7. VERSATILE CHAIRS. 'The Scala 
chairs from Norway stack, link, 


FURNISHINGS 


and on a different base, even 
swivel. Oivind Oversen designed 
them, and they are imported by 
Scandinavian Design. The shell 
is covered in heavy vinyl. Cost: 
$89 with teak arms, $68 without 
(middle chair). 

8. SECRETARIAL DESK. One of 
Royalmetal's new “6000” collec- 
tion, this secretarial desk has an 
accompanying typing return and a 
stationery compartment which re- 
treats when not needed. Both are 
steel, finished in baked enamel, 
and topped with plastic. Cost: 
$339 to $371. END 
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this resilient tile has REAL MARBLE CHIPS! 
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That's right! TERRAFINO is the first resil- 
ient tile to combine the traditional warmth 
and beauty of genuine marble with tough, 
flexible epoxy resins. The surface of each 
tile is 80% to 85% #1 marble chips! 


TERRAFINO has already proven its mettle 
in some of New York 
City's busiest eleva- 
tors, bank lobbies and 
School corridors. 


Here is the perfect ma- 
terial where you want 
terrazzo but haven't 
the time, space or faci- 
lities. TERRAFINO is 
the tile to use where 
you want something 
that not only looks 
better, but is better. 


TERRAFINO's beauty 
is more than skin deep 


This tile has a “memory” which shakes out 
indentations. Its lustruous surface resists 
dirt accumulation and scuffing. TERRAFINO 
can be washed with any type cleaner, on 
either side of the Ph scale. 
TERRAFINO is quickly installed with an 
s ordinary emulsion type 
adhesive. No special 
tools, grouts or glues 
needed. 


TERRAFINO's stand- 
ard color range in- 
cludes 10 beautiful 
patterns. It is avail- 
able in two sizes, 9" 
x 9"x 44” and 12" x 
12” x: W”. 
Descriptive literature 
and samples are avail- 
able on request. 


Terrafino CORPORATION, P.O. BOX 52, CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 
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HARDWARE PRODUCT 


Norton Uni-trol Unitized door control 
performs all five door control functions 


For the first time a single unit has been designed to assure complete coordinated door 
control. By combining all five door control functions into a single product you have a 
clean, uncluttered appearance at the door. You also have simplified specifications, only 
one product to specify. It’s even non-handed to facilitate application and installation. 


Ask your Norton representative to show you a sample of Norton Unitized Door Control. Or write for Manual U. 


COMPLETE COORDINATION OF ALL F/VE DOOR CONTROL FUNCTIONS 


(1) Cushions the 
opening of 
the door 


EBORE 


0 


At almost full open, the 
arm engages a spring 
in the shock absorber 
mounted to the soffit 
plate. Opening mo- 
mentum is absorbed. 


NORTON" UNITIZED DOOR CONTROL 
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(2) Stops 
the door 
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As the spring in the 
shock absorber is com- 
pressed, the door is 
stopped. There's no 
shock to the door, 
hinges or Uni-trol. 


(3) Holds the 
door open 


Spring loaded hard- 
ened steel ball in the 
holding mechanism is 
engaged by a recess in 
the Uni-trol fore-arm. 
The door is held open. 


(4) Closes 
the door 
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When released a de- 
pendable Norton 
spring-loaded rack- 
and-pinion mecha- 
nism supplies power to 
close the door. 
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(5) Regulates 
closing and 
latch speeds 


Dependable Norton 
hydraulic system pro- 
vides key-operated 
control to regulate 
both closing speed 
and the latch speed. 


372 Meyer Road. Bensenville, Illinois 


ONLY 40 INCHES HIGH, BUT IT DOES A MAN-SIZED JOB 
TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING 


Typhoon introduces 5 closet-sized 
heat pumps and air conditioners for 
individual apartment climate con- 
trol. 1, 1%, 2, 2% and 3 ton units, 
engineered to meet maximum stand- 
ards. Cooperative apartment devel- 
opers prefer them because each 
owner has his own central station 
system, complete with independent 
control and separate meter. Owners 
of tenant-occupied apartments like 
them because tenants pay operating 


costs, simplifying initial construc- 
tion financing. Resulting lower ren- 
tal rates make tenants happy, and 
Typhoon's carefree performance 
keeps them happy! Each unit is 
made with oversize parts that thrive 
on heavy usage. Installs easily be- 


HUPP 


CORPORATION 


cause it’s completely pre-assembled 
and shipped ready-to-work. Can be 
furnished as cooling units with elec- 
tric heat, or with conventional heat- 
ing systems. Equally effective in 
many commercial applications. 
Typical Typhoon versatility! What- 
ever you need, you'll find in the big 
Typhoon line of 218 air condition- 
ers/liquid chillers/furnaces/heat 
pumps. Write today for full product 
information. 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, 505 CARROLL STREET, BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 
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Magnificent new 


furniture-styled 


wood kitchen cabinets 


—with an exciting 


individuality 


love. 


every woman will 


INC. 


THE I-XL FURNITURE CO. 


GOSHEN. INDIANA 


For full-color literature and com- 


plete details and specifications call 


today—or write Department 22 
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SHEAR CONNECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


CONCRETE SLAB 


MACOFORM 


MACOMBER COMPOSITE JOIST 


A way to improve multiple story construction 
(and reduce its costs) 


Build a tall building, or a single-story, with less wasted 
space, more economically. It can be done with an 
exciting new system developed, tested and proved by 
one of America's best known structural steel fabri- 
cators — Macomber Incorporated, a Subsidiary of 
Sharon Steel Corporation. 

It'scalled the Macomber Composite System, because 
it combines steel and concrete into a structural mem- 
ber which functions integrally, utilizing the strength 
of open-web joists with the capacity of a concrete slab. 
The inter-action of the joists and slab provides a more 


MACOMBER INCORPORATED 


CANTON 1, OHIO / 


NN | 
C» SUBSIDIARY OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION É 
i RA 


Y 


rigid unit than steel and concrete acting independently. 
Developed around a special open-web joist, the system 
permits longer spans with shallower depths, reducing 
height per floor. More efficient use of materials with 
a reduction in total dead weight and labor costs, 
result in decreased building costs. 

The Macomber Composite System is another new 
custom steel product from the expanding world of 
Sharon Steel. For technical brochure 
write Macomber Inc., Subsidiary of = 
Sharon Steel Corp., Canton 1, Ohio. , :X— 


This school cost less with ceramic tile 


More than 13,000 sq. ft. of American Olean ceramic 
tile were used in this New York state school—in 
corridors, shower rooms, lavatories, kitchen and on 
the building exterior which features a colorful 
tile mural. 

Expensive? Total construction cost per sq. ft. was 
only $16.04—appreciably below the $16.70 median 
for schools constructed in New York state during 
the same period. 

This low cost is particularly significant since the 
extensive use of ceramic tile was accompanied by 
comparable high quality in other materials and sys- 
tems used in the building. 

Write for informative color booklet 620, Ceramic 
Tile for Schools.” 

Exterior walls (above) are 1" x 1" ceramic mosaics in assorted 
colors with mural design in Cobalt and Emerald. Plate 508. 


Corridor walls (below): 414" glazed tile in 345 Cr. Cobalt, 42 Aqua 
Mist, 97 Gardenia, 76 Sage Gray, 52 Daffodil. Plate 509. 


HH eae Baas 


Architect: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley. 
Tile Contractor: Louis DiFabbio & Bertoli. 


CERAMIC TILE 
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World's Fair—See American Olean tile in the House of Good Taste 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE COMPANY ə EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1897 CANNON AVE., LANSDALE, PA. e MANUFACTURERS OF GLAZED TILE, CERAMIC MOSAICS AND MURRAY QUARRY TILE 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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3M Company Administration Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. Architects & Engineers: Ellerbe, St. Paul. 


LIGWEHOG tor prestige buildings 


At the new 3M Company Admin- 
istration Building in St. Paul, 
lighting of the highest quality is 
obtained through nearly 11,000 
control lenses injection molded of 
PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic. Each 
lens is a single, precisely designed, 
four-foot molding that provides 
a high level of directed light with 
minimum surface brightness. 
Because the lenses are made of 
| PLEXIGLAS—100% acrylic—they 
‘` will not discolor. They are also 


strong, rigid and light in weight. 
That is why PLEXIGLAS is the best 
choice for lighting that stands out 
and stands up. 

We will be pleased to send you 
literature, and the names of man- 
ufacturers of lighting equipment 
utilizing control lenses of 
PLEXIGLAS. 


ROHMI RI 
HAAS E 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.I9IO5 


How to avoid for good the leaks in structural 
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Specify sealants based on Thiokol's 
Ó 4 LP" polysulfide polymer. They have 

6 demonstrated ability to keep joints main- 

Ô Ó tenance-free for 20 years and more. 


Ó Building leaks can be disappointing, trouble- 
some, costly to you—and your clients. You 
can keep the problem from ever arising by in- 
cluding LP® polymer based sealant, either 2- 
or 1-part systems, in original joint design. 
The compound, in effect, welds itself 
chemically to all structural materials—brick, 
concrete, stone, wood, metal, glass—in any 
combination. Elongation in working joints in 
excess of 100%—repeated expansion and con- 
traction—will not break its steel-grip bond, or 
weaken its leak-stopping serviceability. 
Sealant using LP® polymer (synthetic 
rubber in liquid form) stands up like a thor- 
oughbred to sun, wind, rain, freeze, ozone, 
aging. It will not dry out and crumble from 
joints and seams. When this sealant goes in, the 
chance of leakage is wiped out—and stays out, 


American Standard Specification A116.1 
(July, 1960) and Federal Specification 
TT-S-00227a (GSA-FSS) (Sept., 1963) set 
quality and performance standards for 
polysulfide base sealant. Thiokol Chemical 
Corporation is the sole supplier of liquid 
polysulfide polymers. Names of sealant 
manufacturers on request. 


Thiokol 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
780 North Clinton Avenue 

Trenton, New Jersey 08607 


In Canada; Naugatuck Chemicals Division, 
Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ontario 


w THIOKOL CHEMICAL CORP., Dept. AF-5 ] 
| 780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 08607 | 
Gentlemen: Please send further information about polysul- 
| fide base sealant [] 2-part [] 1-part, and free copy of | 
| Application Handbook. | 
| BIN n E LL aree enit mi | 
| Firm | 
| Address | 
City. State. | 
| RSs ie et oe DINI on SRO 
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Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. Minoru Yamasaki & Associates, Architects 
Elevator Lobbies and W. B. Ford Design Associates, Inc., Designers 
Reception Areas The J. L. Hudson Company, Contractors 


. . » Another fine example of the 
way carpet technology is used to 
engineer the RIGHT carpet with 
the RIGHT wearing qualities to 
suit the needs of our clients... . 


DURALOOM CARPET MILLS, INc. 


Lehighton, Pennsylvania 
manufacturers of carpets of proven use 
ASTRA . . . ENDURANCE ... KARIBE . . . GOVERNOR 


Sole American agents for 
WILLIAM C. GRAY AND SONS LTD., OF AYR, SCOTLAND 


A.A. File No. 28-E (Cuttings furnished on request). 
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versatile 


The linear motif of Spacemaster adapts itself 
well to individual work habits and preferences. 
The wide variety of desks and modular units 
provides hundreds of possible combinations. 


There is the possibility of addi- | L| | 
tional design variety in the | | | 
choice of 4 leg styles — chrome- |! - E 
finished steel H-frame, T-leg and 


gaid | 
corner post or wooden winged | 
base in Walnut. L 1 Bes 


All exterior woods are Walnut. Textured 
plastic tops are standard and woods are fin- 
ished to match. 


SPACEMASTER by 


Write for brochure on 


entire Spacemaster grouping 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
JASPER, INDIANA 


LETTERS 


WORLD TRADE CENTER 


Forum: The need for a World Trade Center 
for New York City (March '64) is conceded 
by its opponents. Their concern is that its 
sheer size would require it to seek tenants 
[beyond those directly connected with trade]. 

Obviously, if the Port of New York Au- 
thority intends to go into competition with 
private owners, it has insurmountable advan- 
tages. It borrows at about two-thirds the 
cost. It has all of the financial support of the 
Port Authority's other profitable enterprises. 
It pays no income taxes. Moreover, it intends 
to pay about one-fifth as many dollars in 
lieu of city real estate taxes as the builders 
of a private enterprise would be required 
to pay. 

The Governors of The Real Estate Board 
of New York believe that a World Trade 
Center is desirable for the city and that 
the Port Authority is the agency to create 
it. However, there is genuine concern on the 
part of the Board that the projected avail- 
ability of as much as 10 million square feet 
of space may prove disruptive to the rental 
market. The Board hopes that the Port 
Authority will seriously concern itself with 
this precautionary note. The Board is pre- 
pared to make available to the Port Author- 
ity, as a public service, a group of its 
qualified members for consultation. 


JAMES D. LANDAUER 
New York City President 
The Real Estate Board of New York, Inc. 


Forum: In lower Manhattan it does matter 
how high up you go and where you do it. 
Isn't the skyline a landmark worth saving? 
GERHARD J. GRAUPE 

Architect 


New York City 


Forum: Although Minoru Yamasaki has 
aligned himself with skillful technologists, 
he has turned his back to the vital continuum 
of appropriate design for its time and place. 

Application of the messages between the 
lines of Vitruvius’ and Palladio's instructions 
would give Yamasaki's work depth, literally, 
rather than the lottery selection of one of the 
101-plus iconic exercises necessary to produce 
a new, novel, and nifty Gothic tracery in 
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marble chip concrete or slippery stainless 
steel. 
DENIS C. SCHMIEDEKE 


Dearborn, Mich. Architect 


THE WAR AGAINST NOISE 


Forum: I was delighted to read “FHA Joins 
the Tenants’ War Against Noise" (Mar. '64). 
It was especially gratifying to see the empha- 
sis on the tentative nature of the FHA im- 
pact isolation standards. We are not sure 
that everyone realizes how tentative these 
standards are but, as you pointed out, if the 
establishment of some sort of standards can 
increase the awareness of problems, we will 
have made some progress. 


ROBERT B. NEWMAN 


Cambridge, Mass. Bolt, Beranek & Newman 


GROPIUS AND HARVARD 


Forum: The Editor's Note “Love of Life— 
and Its Opposite" (March '64) was most 
gratifying. Editor Haskell summed up effec- 
tively the major movements in the design of 
our environment during the past generation. 
There was just one statement which seems 
to need correction: “Gropius ... had built 
up Harvard's School of Design." Gropius 
was but one of several foreign experts, in- 
cluding Marcel Breuer and Martin Wagner, 
who were given hospitality at Harvard by 
Dean Joseph Hudnut shortly after his origi- 
nal concept of a unified school of design had 
been established in Cambridge. Gropius con- 
tributed much to the method of teaching 
and to its quality in the Department of 
Architecture, which is but one of three parts 
of the School of Design. But it was Hudnut 
to whom the full credit for "building up" 
the School of Design must be given. At 
Harvard, he added the disciplines of land- 
scape architecture and planning. It was Hud- 
nut, too, who insisted upon the high stand- 
ards for the Harvard School of Design. 
ROBERT C. WEINBERG 
New York City President, Alumni Council 
Harvard Graduate School of Design 


W In the brief, incomplete note, Hudnut was 
unjustly neglected; but Gropius was pre- 
eminent in bringing industrial-age design into 
architecture, and did this at Harvard—Exp. 


POST-MODERN MUSEUM 


Forum: Philip Johnson’s design evolution 
must have generated the method by which 
he felt art objects should be effectively ex- 
hibited (Dumbarton Oaks Museum, March 
64). One wonders if he communicated these 
concepts to the designer of the display de- 
vices. It is inconceivable that the architect 
would design a museum of transparent en- 
closure, curved surfaces, general lighting, and 
rich and competitive materials without hav- 
ing the ultimate answer to the problems of 
display firmly in mind. 

WILLIAM F. FREEMAN, JR. 


High Point, N.C. Architect 


RIGHT SIDE UP 


Forum: I would like to call to your attention 
the Spirit of St. Louis Airport Terminal in 
Missouri (Projects, March ’64). You printed 
it upside down. 

THOMAS E. GUTEKUNST 


Allentown, Pa. Everett Associates 


W No, it was printed right side up, as shown 
above, although some would like to invert it 
to get it airborne. The “big wings” at the bot- 
tom are actually molded earth forms—xp. 


YALE’S ARCHITECTURE 


Forum: In writing about Yale’s School of 
Art and Architecture (Feb. '64), you cited 
the methods of forming, pouring, and treat- 
ing concrete in two of Yale's neighboring 
buildings, the Art Gallery and the New 
School of Art and Architecture. The com- 
parison is not very fortunate. Louis Kahn's 
tetrahedral concrete floor and ceiling struc- 
ture is a three-dimensional space frame, an 
advanced (ten years ago) application of this 
knowledge to concrete, while Rudolph's 
treatment is surfaced and decorative; break- 
ing the homogeneous nature of the concrete 
has to be objectionable as to its effect on 
the soundness of the wall construction. 


ADAM M. KAAS 


New Haven, Conn. Architect 


PARADISE DOWNTOWN 


Forum: Senior Editor Dave Carlson and 
Forum have rung the bell again—this time 
with “Downtown’s Dramatic Comeback” 
(Feb. '64). It has taken a long time for 
people to realize that downtown is the eco- 
nomic core of our cities; that renewal cannot 
ignore the special downtown problems and 
still attempt to restore the outlying areas to 
vigor and health. You have dramatized this 
facet of urban renewal and placed it in its 
proper context. We would like reprints to 
distribute to our local renewal agencies. 
Washington, D.C. WILLIAM L. SLAYTON 
Urban Renewal Commissioner 


Forum: In “Downtown’s Dramatic Come- 
back" I note one aspect of the new down- 
towns will be “a pedestrian paradise.” 

Except in parts of California and the deep 
South, the American climate is not generally 
very kind to those who enjoy the out of 
doors. In summer our cities are apt to be 
very hot, humid, glaring. 

Far worse is winter with its snow, ice 
patches and slush. Biting winds funnel and 
bellow between the tall buildings which cast 
their heavy, oppressive, dark shadows. 

continued on page 63 
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THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7305 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
In Canada: Hauserman Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Co-ordinator 
Double-Wall and other Hauserman products and services. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


City. State Zone 


New Hauserman 
Co-ordinator Double-Wall 


Fitted and finished on site- 
the lowest cost metal movable wall 


The unique new Hauserman Double-Wall system—at a /ower initial cost than has ever 
before been possible—gives you the beauty and flexibility obtainable only with 
metal movable walls. m Double-Wall panels are delivered to your jobsite with 
baked-on prime coat—ready for cutting, fitting and assembly by Hauserman factory- 
trained crews. Panels snap into a highly versatile post which provides rigidity and 
support throughout the system. The post accepts panels on both sides to create 
a Double-Wall in fact as well as in name. On-site painting allows last minute color 
changes. All components are 100% reusable and may be rearranged whenever you 
wish. & Production standardization and the elimination of costly pre-engineering 
are the secrets of Double-Wall's exceptionally low cost. Its sound control rating is 
43 db STC. It can be adapted to meet the most rigid fire code requirements. Access 
to wiring and utilities is quick and easy. And it is design-coordinated with Hauserman 
Signature and Delineator, the finest movable walls ever manufactured, or with 
Vaughan? Movable Walls, now installed by The E. F. Hauserman Company. m Instal- 
lation and subsequent service are guaranteed under our Hausermanaged single 
contract responsibility. All Hauserman movable walls, as well as the complete 


Criterion line of acoustical ceilings, 
are available under the unique, 
capital conserving Lease-Wall plan. AUSERMAN 
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A roof coverin 


rd 


made from Enjay Butyl Rubber 
keeps its flexibility 


Only the dirt tells which piece has been outdoors since 1947 


In the lab, the 17 year old strip tests the same as the new 
strip (below). Butyl rubber sheeting keeps its tough- 
ness and flexibility, at all climatic temperatures, for years 
of service. The top strip was taken from the butyl sheet- 
inginstalledin1947.It'sstillasflexibleasthenewsheeting. 

Last year, at Chicago's O'Hare airport, a cable-sus- 
pension free-span roof 190 feet across was covered with 
butyl rubber sheeting. Though the roof is in constant 
motion from wind and temperature change, its butyl 
rubber covering keeps it watertight. And the butyl is 
tough and strong enough to take foot traffic. 


The sheeting for this roof was supplied in prefabricated 
sections for ease of installation. Shears and adhesives 
were all that was needed for flash trimming and splic- 
ing. Expensive items, such as felt applicators, gravelling 
machines and heating devices, were eliminated. 

We make Enjay Butyl Rubber. Our customers make 
the finished sheeting for use as a roofing material and 
as a water-seepage membrane. For the names of these 
manufacturers and for details on how the O'Hare lining 
was installed, write to: Enjay, 60 West 49th Street, New 
York, New York 10020 Dept. R99E. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, a division of Humble Oil & Refining Company Ensar) 


LETTERS continued from page 59 


Might we best leave the bitterly exposed 
street to sealed automobiles with their luxu- 
rious heating and cooling systems while the 
citizenry walks in sheltered, environmentally 
controlled, underground or ground-level gal- 
leries? The Place Ville Marie's underground 
shops appear to be a great success. 


WHITNEY H. GORDON 
Ph.D., Sociology 
Muncie, Ind. Ball State Teachers College 


CLIENT SERIES 


Forum: The fourth article in your series 
“What it Takes to be a Client” (Feb. '64) 
is very well expressed and could possibly be 
developed into a client-relations pamphlet. 


Charlotte, N.C. JAMES C. HEMPHILL, JR. 
Chairman, AIA Committee on Specifications 


W A special reprint of all five articles in the 
series is now available at 504 a copy prepaid. 
Address requests to Forum, Room 1939, 
Time & Life Building, New York 10020—zp. 


MISSING CREDITS 


Forum: In your news story about the Boston 
Architectural Center competition (March 
'64), credit for the winning design should 
be shared with our four associates: Robert 
Goodman, William L. Hall, Richard I. 
Krauss, and Robert O’Nell. 
Cambridge, Mass. FLETCHER ASHLEY 
Ashley, Myer & Associates 


Forum: In the March issue (Huntington 
Hartford: A Most Unusual Client") you 
stated that the Manhattan office building 
housing Show magazine was remodeled by 
Designer Melanie Kahane. 

Actually Miss Kahane did the interior 
decorating work only; the architectural work 
was done by the firm of Casale & Nowell. 
New York City ANNA LANG 

Huntington Hartford Enterprises 


EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES: Time & Life 
Bui » Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
Address advertising correspondence to ihe advertis- 
ing director and editorial correspondence to the 
managing editor. ARCHITECTURAL FORUM will not 
be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts or illu- 
strations submitted, and it will not return such 
material unless accompanied by postage. 

SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

CHANGE oF ADDRESS: Four weeks are required 
for the change. Please name magazine and furnish 
a label from a recent wrapper. If no label is 
available, please state as exactly as possible the 
address to which magazine has been sent. Changes 
cannot be made without old as well as new address. 
Authorized as second-class mail by the Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, Canada, and for payment of 
postage in cash. 

Timp INC. also publishes Time, LiFE, FORTUNE, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED, and House & Home and with 
its subsidiaries the international editions of TIME 
and LirE. Chairman of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Roy E. Larsen; 
Chairman, Finance Committee, Charles L. Stillman; 
President, James A. Linen; Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, D. W. Brumbaugh; Senior Vice 
President, C. D. Jackson; Vice President and Sec- 
retary, Bernard Barnes; Vice President and As- 
sistant to the President, Arnold W. Carlson; Vice 
Presidents, Bernhard M. Auer, Edgar R. Baker, Clay 
Buckhout, R. M. Buckley, John L. Hallenbeck, 
Jerome S. Hardy, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. 
Paine, Jr. P. I. Prentice, Weston ©. Pullen, Jr., 
James R. Shepley; Comptroller and Assistant Secre- 
tary, John F. Harvey; Assistant Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, Charles L. Gleason, Jr.; As- 
sistant Treasurers, W. G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, 
Richard B. McKeough. 
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McKINNEY 

MODERNE 

HINGE 

HAS BOTH! 


Modern Design... 
Lifetime Quality 


CHECK THIS DESIGN 


e Fewer horizontal lines 

e Smooth clean barrel 

e No protruding pin or plug 
* Flush bearing 


CHECK THIS QUALITY 


e Stainless steel oil 
impregnated bearing for 
less vertical wear 


e Stainless steel pin for less 
horizontal wear 


e Door leaf stainless steel 
bushed at bearing point 


e Takes more wear by 
actual test 


Expect more from McKinney? You 

get it for sure in the Moderne Hinge 
. choice of quality-conscious con- 

sultants—and architects, too. 


McKINNEY 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 18505 / IN CANADA: 
McKINNEY-SKILLCRAFT LTD., TORONTO 3, ONT. 
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only tool needed 
se tach tee members with 
s Eastern’s new, universal 


TAB-LOCK ... 


Rule of thumb: For maximum economy, serviceability and client satisfaction... specify Eastern Acoustical Suspension Systems 
with new TAB-LOCK. Die-formed to precision tolerances, cross tees align perfectly . . . resist torsional movement .. . are locked 
in tension merely by bending back the end tab with slight finger pressure! Bridging and splicing of beams, also, require no tools 
or clips to save contractors time and trouble. In addition, complete interchangeability of components in three beam and tee 
weights, plus firerated design, lets you tailor specifications for optimum balance of economy and structural support for all load 
and spanning conditions. See Sweets 11c/Ea, or write today for complete specs. * Patent pending 


EASTERN ACOUSTICAL 
SUSPENSION SYSTEMS 


Architectural Metal Products Division 

1601 Wicomico Street, Baltimore, Md. 21230 
By the makers of Eastern Venetian Blinds, 
Drapery Hardware, Movable Partition Systems. 
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EDITORIAL 


In restraint of architectural practice. An architect who is licensed in one 
state and wants to practice in another often finds a highly irritating roadblock 
in his way. Paradoxically, the roadblock is the making of an organization dedi- 
cated to uniformity in licensing procedures among the states: the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards, somewhat unpopularly known 
as NCARB. 

The Council is made up of members of state boards, and its major activity is 
the certification of an architect’s worthiness to be licensed in a state other than 
his own. The system works like this: An architect licensed in State X has a 
project in State Y, which means he must be licensed there too. Instead of going 
to State Y to plead his case (and perhaps take its examination, if it differs 
from State X’s), he applies for NCARB certification. The Council evaluates his 
education, experience, and professional references. If all is in order, it issues 
him a certificate which State Y accepts as a basis for licensing. 

Unhappily, the time between an application to NCARB and certification by 
it can stretch out so long that the architect might as well forget the whole 
thing. A matter of many months is not at all unusual, and there are cases on 
record that have taken as long as three, four, or even five years. The architect 
either has to give up the project or associate with a local firm. The bewildered 
client is seriously inconvenienced for reasons he finds hard to understand. 

How did this roadblock come to be? In part, it was an unfortunate side 
effect of NCARB’s past accomplishments. The organization worked for decades 
to upgrade standards for the licensing of architects, and to make its certification 
mean something in the eyes of the state boards. Having done so, it felt obliged 
to give the boards rock-solid information on each applicant—and so its forms 
and procedures grew impossibly lengthy and cumbersome. 

In part, it has been simply an administrative mess. NCARB has moved twice 
in the last five years—from Sheridan, Wyoming (of all places), to Oklahoma 
City to Washington—each time leaving most of its staff behind. Responsibility 
for evaluation of applicants has been largely the job of one person, the executive 
director, And while the architectural profession has grown in numbers and mo- 
bility, NCARB’s staff until lately has stayed about the same size. 

The architectural profession also has grown more vocal in its complaints, 
and finally the architects seem to be getting some results. NCARB’s staff 
has been expanded; a management consultant has been hired (it would have 
been entertaining to watch his face the first week); the board of directors has 
pitched in to help with the backlog of evaluations built up during the two 
moves; and an NCARB committee has drafted an “accelerated procedure” 
which was to go before the directors last month. Some state boards, moreover, 
have been taking matters into their own hands: Eight western states now give 
the same architectural examination on the same day, and a group in New 
England is working on a similar plan. 

Some see this concept of regional reciprocity as a workable alternative to 
NCARB certification, if it were to spread throughout the nation. One of these 
days the architectural profession might decide to look seriously for some such 
alternative, unless NCARB is willing to “accelerate” fast enough to catch up 
with the present-day realities of American architectural practice. 
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M. KAUFFMAN-LIFE 


Next month, in St. Louis, the 1964 Gold Medal of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects will be awarded to Italy's Pier Luigi Nervi (seen here 
under the concrete dome of the Olympic Sports Palace he built in Rome 
four years ago). To help celebrate the award of the AIA's highest 
honor to this great engineer, FORUM asked another creative engineer, 
Mario Salvadori, Professor of Civil Engineering and Architecture at 
Columbia, to write this appreciation of Nervi's importance to our time. 


The architectural needs of our culture are characterized 
by dimension and number. 

The technology of our time has supplied the bare 
ingredients for their satisfaction. 


But a new kind of man was needed for the task. 


A man unawed by purely esthetic tenets and unwilling 
to accept nature as unsurpassable, 

but so deeply respectful of esthetics and nature as to 
accept their challenge and transcend them both; 
steeped in engineering, but not stunted by the routine 
of the physical sciences; 

imbued with mathematics, but unmesmerized 

by the theoretical results of complicated calculations. 


A man capable of persistently striving towards 
the best achievable realities. 


But even such a man would not be up to the appalling task 
unless he were practical enough to take upon himself 

the actual realization of his dream and to avoid 

lowering his standards through physical compromise; 
unless, as a poet of our time and a financier, he were 
capable of assessing the subtle influence of different 
kinds of money on different kinds of architecture; 

unless he were a leader of men, joyously driving them to 
the limit of sacrifice for the sake of integrity. 

But even then this man would not be truly representative 
of our age if he were not ready to give of his time 

to the spreading of the word, so as to create a phalanx 
where he was a lonely figure; 

if he were not willing to use the fine art of persuasion 

to kindle in others the fires burning in him. 


And this man would not be a truly modern man if he did 
not choose the world as his province. 


Creators and lovers of architecture all over the world 
agree that Nervi is such a man, 

but Pier Luigi would deny it. 

And this humility is the final stamp of his greatness. 


a PIER LUIGI NERVI 
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DAN MCCOY—LIFE 


Book stack of the mew Beinecke 
Rare Books Library at Yale Uni- 
versity is the largest and most care- 


fully conditioned display case for 


books ever built. It stands as an in- 
dependent bwilding within the mar- 
ble hall designed for it by Archi- 
tects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 


BUILDINGS FOR BOOKS 


— are they obsolete? 


At left is the glorious core of 
Yale's Beinecke Library, a recent 
architectural essay into richness 
by that crown prince of industrial 
architecture, Gordon Bunshaft of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. On 
this towering set of book shelves 
(with wider shelves attached for 
human traffic) are thousands of 
rare books, some of them ancient. 
The bindings' different colors and 
sheens, thicknesses and heights 
add up to the effect of an autum- 
nal forest. If the visitor stands 
and looks at them the books seem 
to wink and glow, to entice him 
to open each one of them. It is, 
as it was intended to be, a 
beautiful display of the rich vari- 
ousness of man’s intellect, an 
affirmation of words uttered by 
the late Aldous Huxley: “Man’s 
proper study is books.” It is also 
a reminder that these basic, ordi- 
nary objects, books, are not only 
very obviously the intellectual 
legacy of countless generations of 
mankind, but are also much more 
than intellectual. To a greater de- 
gree than architecture itself, they 
are the portion of man which 
doesn’t die. Will it always be so? 


Not according to some 


Sol Cornberg, the dean of to- 
day’s electronics communications 
specialists, is dubious. Quoted by 
Alvin Toffler in the recent Books 
and Mortarboards, an Educational 
Facilities Laboratories publication, 
Cornberg explains that books “are 
inefficient. It’s not that we don’t 
like them, but they just aren’t the 
best way to transmit information 
any more. We don’t like the 
laborious problems of finding in- 
formation in them. Furthermore, 
to serve a thousand students you 
need multiple copies. You need 
storage space for them. The 
weight of the books is reflected 
in the architectural costs. Floors, 
steel supports, foundations get 
heavier. Yet in a cabinet the size 
of my desk or a bit higher we 
can store 20,000 


volumes on 


microfilm. Nobody can tear a 
page out of them. They don’t 
smell of old vellum or glue, but 
you can browse through them and 
sit there and read them.” 

If Mr. Cornberg is correct— 
and, technically, he is—there are 
a large number of wrong-headed 
communities, even universities, in 
the nation. For the United States 
today is undertaking an immense 
amount of library building. Total 
statistics are elusive, but the 
Department of Health, Education 
& Welfare believes that colleges 
alone are putting more than $100 
million into buildings for books 
this year. President Lyndon John- 
son not long ago, and with obvi- 
ous pleasure, signed a bill releas- 
ing $135 million of federal funds 
to provide books and libraries for 
small towns and rural areas. 

Many of the new libraries, par- 
ticularly the university buildings, 
will include facilities for micro- 
filming, of course. But none of 
them, to the knowledge of the 
experts Forum has queried, is 
really a “library of the future.” 
They all have books. 

One reason, of course, is that 
the ultimate in mechanization is 
not cheap. Even the cost of repro- 
ducing from microfilm is still 
high. The rest of the elaborate 
apparatus involved in the science 
of “information retrieval” (the 
quick finding of that particular 
page whose nugget of knowledge 
is needed) is even higher, involv- 
ing costly computers. 

There is only one known library 
which at present comes close to 
epitomizing all of the automation 
which can be applied to the hand- 
ling of printed knowledge. And 
not too much is known about the 
particulars of that library because 
it is in the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s headquarters near Wash- 
ington, D.C. (For a short, guarded 
description of its process, see over- 
leaf.) Also in Washington, the 
Library of Congress is in the early 
throes of partial automation (see 
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BUILDINGS FOR BOOKS 


below). But even the machin- 
ery recommended to Congress by 
a consulting group of experts con- 
centrates more on cataloguing and 
referencing than on the abolition 
of bound volumes. It will still be 
a library of books. 

One reason for this moderate 
approach was pointed out by a 
Congressional consultant with an 
awesome return address: ““Manag- 
er, Synthetic Intelligence Depart- 
ment, Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc., RW Division, Canoga 
Park, Calif." The name attached 
to the title is Don R. Swanson, 
and the intelligence attached to 
the man himself is more sensible 
than awesome. He told an annual 
convention of the Special Li- 
braries Association: “Too often 
automation is regarded as an end 
in itself, and the question of what 
can be done is confused with what 
needs to be done. A push-button 
library with a high-speed memory, 
electronic searching devices, and 
a desk-side console with television 
is frequently pictured for the fu- 
ture. Now, if we were to begin 
not with equipment but with a 
requirement for remote library 
interrogation and desk-side ser- 
vice, we might simply consider . . . 
a telephone at the users’ desk, an 
extra reference librarian to an- 
swer the telephone, and a fast 
messenger service to link user to 
library. .. The mechanized system 
has yet to be conceived whose 
end product or functional capa- 
bility could not also be achieved 
more conventionally." 

This is the language which most 
professional librarians are speak- 
ing at the moment—and because 
they are the clients, the architects 
are talking it too. There is but 
little prejudice implied; the li- 
brarians appear eager for as much 
electronic assistance as they can 
get in the routine clerical matter 
of handling books. They ask for 
book conveyors, too (the Denver 
Library was the first to equip its 
page boys with soft-wheeled roller 
skates to speed up part of the 
book-getting process). 

But what librarians currently 
appear to want most urgently 
from architects is not machinery. 
Their request has little to do with 
mechanization or automation. It is 
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merely to make libraries pleasant 
places to be in, to browse, even 
to read in. Because of its stiff 
formality, the standard old 
high-ceilinged reading room, for 
example, is going out. Coming in 
to replace it are small, scattered 
rooms, nooks, and alcoves, deco- 
rated with one of the favorite de- 
vices of the best interior designers 
for any room—shelves of books. 

None of this will be anything 
but good news to Robert Colborn, 
editor of the authoritative periodi- 
cal International Science and 
Technology. Colborn, who appar- 
ently has a scientific approach to 
science itself (i.e., a measure of 
doubt), wrote in the April, 1964 
issue of his magazine: “Informa- 
tion retrieval is one of the exas- 
perating problems on which we 
look toward machines for rescue, 
and we are certainly getting closer 
to the time when a simple ques- 
tion will call forth a quick basket- 
ful of relevant documents. 

“But what will happen, in an 
automated library, to the seren- 
dipity that every browser among 
documents has experienced, find- 
ing the right answer in the wrong 
document?” 


Walnut: meat for the CIA 


Manufactured by International 
Business Machines for the Central 
Intelligence Agency, WALNUT is 
a photographic-electronic library 
system which is almost incredibly 
quick. From a central depository 
of millions of printed or typed 
pages and photographs, the re- 
quested subject can be snatched— 
"retrieved" is the technical word 
—within five seconds. 

There are no books as such. In- 
stead there are numerous bins 
(photo) each of which holds 200 
plastic cells loaded with film strips 
containing photo images reduced 
to about 1/1000 of their original 
area. These film strips are equiva- 
lent to approximately 3,000 aver- 
age sized books. These can either 
be viewed on a screen, or printed 
out, without being removed from 
storage. 

The catalog, or index, to this 
immense warehouse of condensed 
information is a magnetic file. 


The user does not have to request 
specific pages, but merely subjects, 
using a vocabulary of “key scratch 
words." The search is made elec- 
tronically and a list of index en- 
tries corresponding to the docu- 
ments found for the key words is 
then printed and returned to the 
requester. He then cogitates (no 
limit) and indicates his 
A few in- 
stantaneous electronic steps, plus 
a half second of printing time, and 
he has what he wanted. The WAL- 
NUT system, understandably ex- 
pensive, is not being marketed 


elsewhere by IBM. 


time 


choices. more almost 


Automation for Congress 


Less expensive in principle than 
the CIA system, but by no means 
cheap ($50 million to $70 million), 
is the suggested automation of 
certain processes in the Library of 
Congress. According to the report 
of an expert consulting committee, 
these processes do not include "the 
retrieval of the intellectual content 
of books by automatic methods", 
which they believe to be “not 
feasible for large collections." 
What will be accomplished, how- 
ever, at the Library of Congress— 
if Congress itself wills it—is auto- 
mation of bibliographic processing, 
catalog searching, and document 
retrieval. 

If this recommendation is fol- 
lowed, an important step will have 
been taken toward the develop- 
ment of a national library system, 
because the great civic and univer- 
sity libraries will inevitably have 
to keep in step. Continues the re- 
port: “Ideally, an automated sys- 
tem should place the full resources 
of the library at the immediate 
disposal of the user. These re- 
sources should be more varied in 
nature and contain a much richer 
set of statistical and bibliographi- 
cal data than it is practical to pro- 
vide in conventional libraries. The 
services of reference librarians can 
be greatly extended in those areas 
where the fallibility and limit of 
human memory are a barrier to 
providing information that the 
user needs."—wALTER MCQUADE 


contimued on page 84 


CIA's magic library 


Colorado Colleges mew library 
shows the kind of pleasant furnish- 
ings and small reading areas which 
more and more modern designs 


; scatter among the book stacks and 


reference departments. 


RONDAL PARTRIDGE 
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F'acades of the library are reserved, 
narrowly windowed, but the bulk 
of the building is broken down 
into components, avoiding the mas- 
sive character sought by yester- 
day’s campus libraries. The glass- 
walled entry level (plan right, in- 
terior below) has departments such 
as catalogue, periodical index and 
periodicals, documents, and refer- 
ence arranged about its periphery. 
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BUILDINGS FOR BOOKS 


AN INWARD-LOOKING 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 


"When you live next to Pike's 
Peak, you don't have to look at 
it all the time." So said Colorado 
College to the architects of its 
new library, the Chicago office of 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
SOM took their client at his 
word. They designed the library 
as an inward-looking building, 
windows to the 
bright outside, broad access toward 


with narrow 
a central atrium in which the 
reading room rises two full stories 
to the roof (photo right). There 
is nothing dim or gloomy about 
this enclosed space; a large sky- 
light filters quantities of clear 
Colorado daylight 


above. 


down from 


The library, planned to house 
an eventual 300,000 volumes, 
holds 180,000 books at present, 
for a student body of about 1,200. 
Reader capacity is now 353, even- 
tually will be enlarged to 525. 

In addition to the rather for- 
mal atrium for reading, the build- 
ing has the carrels which have 
become conventional for 
secluded study. On the entrance 
level are the checkout desk (photo 
below, left) as well as adminis- 
trative offices. Book stacks and 
reading spaces are on the upper 
two floors and a lower garden 


more 


level. All floors except for service 
areas are carpeted; artificial light- 
ing is set frankly into the concrete 
structural grid, which generally is 
left exposed. 

Also exposed are other concrete 
finishes, most notably the columns 
which hold up the building. 
These are sturdy in section, and 
are fairly widely spaced—the 
structural bay size is 22 feet 6 
inches square. 

Prominent in the minds of the 
designers of the new library was 
its environment. A large, undis- 
tinguished red granite building is 
adjacent, and so is a busy public 
street. The exterior walls for the 
new library were made from pre- 
cast panels (details overleaf). The 
aggregate has a pinkish cast, 
which relates well to the granite 
of the older neighbor. Yet the 
smaller, neater windows of the 
new library also reduce the scale, 
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PHOTOS OPP.: 


Atrium, a formal space by modern library standards, is lit by skylights. Below left, carrels in the stacks; right, the glass-shading colonnade. 


COLORADO LIBRARY 


CONC JOZST, 


so that the building fits well into 
the relatively small campus. The 
glass is gray, insulating, and set 
in aluminum; wire glass and dif- 
fusing plastic skylights cover the 
atrium. 


The precast panels were trucked 
in from Utah to Colorado Springs 
and hoisted into place by cranes 
(photo left). Originally designed 
to spread unbroken across a full 
bay, each panel had to be halved 
to conform with road sizes be- 
tween plant and building site. 
Their weather surfaces were cast 
over striated plywood, then acid- 
etched. The random graining of 
the plywood formed a directional 
but informal surface whose matte 
texture disguises any slight defor- 
mations. Structurally, the panels 
are straightforward, flat surfaces. 
SOM allowed for tolerances, but 
the maximum variation turned out 
to be only 1⁄4 inch. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 
The Charles Leaming Tutt Library, The 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Architects and engineers: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill of Chicago (design 
partner, Walter A. Netsch, Jr.; senior 
G'PPECXST ~ } S designer, Thomas J. Houha; project 
CONC ) 2 1 manager, Albert Lockett). Lighting 
PANEL consultant: John  Draehenbuehl. Li- 
brary consultant: Ralph E. Ellsworth. 
General contractor: Lembke Construc- 
tion Co. 
Construction features: Concrete struc- 
„Ò Wea tural members cast in place and sand- 
\ AM SIT e bests bits blast-finished. Precast concrete panel 
3 FE? walls. Central heating, ventilating and 
? air conditioning in garden-level equip- 
ment room supplies lower two floors; 
upper two floors supplied from roof- 
top plenum. 
Cost breakdown: Construction cost, 
$1,007,500 (including book stacks); 
outside utilities and landscaping, $19,- 
500. Furnishings and carpeting: $117,- 
500. Floor area: 52,333 square feet. 
Cost per square foot: $24.50. 
Financing: Charles Leaming Tutt. 
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NEW LIBRARY FOR AN 
OLD SCHOOL 


In adding a small library to a huge 
Victorian building at the West- 
town School, a private boarding 
school in Westtown, Pa., Archi- 
tects Cope & Lippincott solved the 
problem of continuity in two ways. 
They specified the same red brick 
for the walls and black slate for 
the roof. They also echoed the 
steep roof slopes and the arched 
windows of the original building. 
The result is an addition that holds 
its own by being just about as busy 
as the original, and considerably 
brighter. 

The older building, built in 1888, 
is more than 500 feet long, with 
dormitories for girls at one end 
and boys at the other, separated by 
a central block with common faci- 
lities. As remodeled in 1932, the 
center area accommodated the 
school's library on its first floor, 
with wooden shelves for 10,000 
books. But by 1962 there were 
18,000 books, many in basement 
stacks. With the remodeling of the 
first floor and the new addition, 
there is now room for 27,000 vol- 
umes and seating for 65 students. 

The first floor of the addition 
has stack shelving under a 10-foot 
ceiling with study carrels lining 
the walls (see plan). The peaked 
roof provides a high ceiling for the 
main reading room in the center 
(photo right). Glare is muted by 
gray glass in the clerestory and by 
wide overhangs. Additional book 
stacks and study tables are in the 
basement of the new building; the 
wide stairwell was planned for 
easy supervision of both levels. 


———————— 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Westtown School Library, Westtown, 
Pa. 

Architects: Cope & Lippincott (H. 
Mather Lippincott, Jr., partner-in- 
charge). Engineers: Isador Caplan 
(structural), Sharpless & Whiting (me- 
chanical, electrical). General con- 
tractor: R. C. Ballinger Co. 
Construction features: Steel frame, 
brick walls, slate roof. Floors: wool 
carpeting and cork tile. 

Construction cost: $89,400, plus $10,- 
000 furnishings, equipment and car- 
peting, and $8,600 fees. Building area: 
5700 square feet (remodeled and 
new space). Cost per square foot: 
$16.50. 
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The library added to the Westtown 
School (above) echoes the forms of 
the old building. Inside, space flows 
smoothly from the remodeled first 
floor (foreground, below) to the 
new reading room in the addition. 


PHOTOS: EDMUND B. CILCHRIST, JR. 


TRIM BRANCH LIBRARY 
FOR THE SUBURBS 


This trim building is the first of 
several branch libraries planned 
for the Detroit suburb of Livonia. 
Named for Carl Sandburg, it was 
designed by Tarapata-MacMahon 
Associates, with a capacity of 30,- 
000 volumes and 150 people, to 
serve a residential area approach- 
ing 50,000 population. To en- 
courage people to drop in, the 
building is located for maximum 
visibility close by a shopping cen- 
ter, and has two entrances, one 
for pedestrians (photo right), 
the other in back, off a parking 
lot. 

The steel-framed library is po- 
litely in scale with the houses 
nearby, as are the finish materials 
—walls are red brick, with a tex- 
tured brick defining the bays 
which hold books. Additional 
stacks are lined up at right angles 
to the bays under a 9-foot ceiling. 
In the center, a roof of inverted 
pyramids opens up the reading 
areas, providing both a high ceil- 
ing (14 to 16 feet) and clerestory 
lighting. Additional daylight 
comes through narrow windows 
between and above the book bays 
and from the glazed east wall. 

Steel-framed panels, faceted to 
echo the form of the raised ceil- 
ing, divide the children’s reading 
area from the adults’ (photo 
right). Spaces between panels al- 
low adequate visibility and control. 

A central charge-out desk (see 
plan) oversees both the reading 
areas and the two entrances. Be- 
hind this are washrooms, an ample 
work room with stacks for books 
being processed, and a community 
meeting and study room. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Carl Sandburg Branch Library, Seven 
Mile Rd., Livonia, Mich. 

Architects and Engineers: Tarapata- 
MacMahon Associates, Inc. (Peter 
Tarapata, associate in charge). Land- 
scape architects: Johnson, Johnson & 
Roy, Inc. Contractor: Wallace Con- 
struction Co. 

Construction features: steel frame, 
brick exterior walls. Clerestory roof: 
“X" frames with gypsum deck. 
Construction cost: $157,856, plus $26,- 
357 for land and sitework, $9,000 for 
furnishings and equipment, $10,860 
for fees. Building area: 8600 square 
feet. Cost per square foot: $18.36. 
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ADULT SECTION 


Different brick textures emphasize 
the service and reading parts of 
the Carl Sandburg Branch Library 
(above, plan left). The raised roof 
gives clerestory light to reading 
areas. Adult area is shown below. 
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BUILDINGS FOR BOOKS 


NEW CAMPUS FOCUS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


At a high point in the center of 
the campus, surrounded by a wild 
array of older building styles, 
Lafayette College's new library 
expresses modern moderation. The 
walls are soft gray cast brick with 
buff limestone spandrel and win- 
dow trim; the roofs are copper, 
and, moreover, they are Mansards. 

The interiors are restrained too, 
but confidently contemporary in 
finish and facilities. The construc- 
tion is clear span, with very 
few interior columns, yielding 
unobstructed spaces as large as 45 
feet by 99 feet. Floors through- 
Out are carpeted for acoustics as 
well as comfort. Stack space for 
320,000 books is intermixed with 
small reading areas, doing away 
with the usual "reading rooms." 
Study space is provided for 450 
students, about a third of the all- 
male student body. Most of it is 
in deliberately small rooms; the 
largest seats only 40. Seven lounge- 
like "reading oases" have been ar- 
ranged next to picture windows 
overlooking the campus. 

The building will be able to 
grow gracefully—basically it con- 
sists of three similar three-story 
units, linked together; each is sub- 
dividable and a fourth unit can be 
added unobtrusively. 


—— — — ee 
FACTS AND FIGURES 

Lafayette College Library, Easton, Pa. 
Architect: Vincent G. Kling (project 
architect, Donald P. Kriebel; team de- 
signer, A. Eugene Kohn). Engineers: 
Allabach and Rennis (structural), A. 
Ernest D'Ambly (mechanical, electri- 
cal) Library consultant: Keyes D. 
Metcalf. General contractor: Turner 
Construction Co. 

Construction features: Reinforced con- 
crete columns, beams, and floor slabs. 
Steel penthouse skeleton. Exterior 
walls: masonry units with gray stone 
aggregate; buff colored limestone 
spandrel trim. Building is completely 
air-conditioned, with supplemental fin- 
tube perimeter radiation. 
Construction cost: $1,844,602. Site 
development, $46,902; furnishings and 
equipment, $201,300. Building area, 
57,957 square feet. Cost per square 
foot: $27.51. 

Financing: Donations to the college. 


Porch of the library is a deliberate 
proclamation, in temple tones, that 
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BUILDINGS FOR BOOKS 


LOW VILLAGE OF ROOFS 
IN CONNECTICUT 


A veritable village of roofs shelters 
the Weston Public Library in the 
village of Weston, Conn. There are 
six roofs in all, the highest over a 
balcony holding rarely used books 
above the librarian's desk (see 
plan). This high roof also pro- 
vides opportunity for clerestory 
lighting on three sides. 

The library is essentially one 
big room, except for the service 
and work areas. But it is a lively 
room indeed. Space is subdivided 
by ceiling heights which vary 
from 8 to 20 feet. The many low, 
offset walls of the exterior create 
special areas and reading nooks 
that give a feeling of seclusion, 
even though the librarian can 
supervise virtually every corner 
of the building from the main 
desk. The four sections of the 
adult library—reference, nonfic- 
tion, young adult, and fiction—are 
subdivided simply by book stacks 
of various heights. Only the chil- 
dren's library (lower photo) has 
partitions—and these are only 3 
feet high. The library, serving 
some 4,500 villagers has a capac- 
ity of 12,000 volumes and seating 
for 40 children and adults. 

Architect Joseph Salerno pro- 
vided enough window area so that, 
even on the dreariest days, arti- 
ficial lighting is not needed. Glare 
on bright days is controlled by the 
wide overhangs and by extensions 
of the fieldstone walls which shield 
floor to ceiling glass. The stone 
was salvaged from an old wall 
which was on the meadow site. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Weston Public Library, Weston, Conn. 
Architect: Joseph Salerno (Richard T. 
Kasal, job captain). Engineers: Way- 
man C. Wing (structural), John Altieri 
(mechanical, electrical). General con- 
tractor: A. F. Conte & Co. 
Construction features:  Folded-plate 
roofs with plywood stressed skins top 
and bottom; red cedar shingles. Field- 
stone walls, glass in wood sash. 
Heat from ducts in perimeter grade 
beams rises up through spaces behind 
bookcases and out lighting coves. 
Floors: vinyl-asbestos tile on concrete 
slabs. 

Construction cost: $120,990, plus $1,- 
600 for sitework, $10,075 for furnish- 
ings. Building area: 6,742 square feet 
enclosed. Cost per square foot: $16.82. 
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To the left of the library entrance 
(above) is a wing housing the chil- 
dren’s area (interior, below). Part 
of the balcony above the main desk 
is shown at the right. Large glass 
areas are used throughout. 


PHOTOS: P. E, GUERRERO 


SMALL-SCALE LIBRARY 
IN TENNESSEE 


Economy of construction, ease of 
maintenance, and provision for 
expansion—three bedrock de- 
mands—were governing factors 
in the design for the Sequoyah 
Branch Library in Knoxville, 
Tenn. The building (named for a 
literary Indian who invented the 
Cherokee alphabet) also had to 
fit comfortably into the area it 
serves, a prosperous residential 
neighborhood of 5,000 people. 

Architects Barber & McMurry 
picked a light tan brick for the 
walls, and a wood beam and deck 
roof. The client asked for a glass 
front; but because the building 
faced west, the architects demur- 
red. Instead they placed glass 
panels flanking the entrance and 
high strip windows between the 
roof beams on both long walls 
(photo, right). Floor-to-ceiling 
glass was used on the north end 
wall. When and if more space 
is needed, the side walls will be 
extended north and the glass wall 
will be reused. 

The main part of the library 
is a single, sizeable reading room 
with book shelves mounted on 
the load-bearing side walls (photo, 
right). The children's area is 
separated from the adult area by 
counter-high bookcases. A range 
of “A-frame” book shelving sub- 
divides the adult area, which has 
both table seating and comfortable 
chairs. There is seating for 46, 
and capacity for 13,780 volumes. 

Behind the charge-out desk near 
the entrance (see plan) is a staff 
room used for meetings. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Sequoyah Branch Library, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Architects and engineers: Barber & 
McMurry (Ben McMurry, Jr., asso- 
ciate-in-charge; W.A. Quickel, struc- 
tural engineer; Chester E. McCallum, 
mechanical and electrical engineer). 
General contractor: Williams Con- 
struction Co. 

Construction features: Load-bearing 
brick walls. Roof: laminated wood 
beams and plank deck. Floor: vinyl 
asbestos tile on concrete slab. 
Construction cost: $56,390, plus $10,- 
944 for furnishings and equipment, 
$3,383 for fees. Building area: 3,900 
square feet. Cost per square foot: 
$14.46. 
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The low lines of the Sequoyah 
Branch Library (above) are at 
home with mearby houses. Books 
line both sides of the reading room, 
with lower shelves dividing the 
large interior space (below). 


BUILDINGS FOR BOOKS 


SYMBOLIC MONUMENT 
IN THE SOUTH 


LeMoyne College in Memphis, 
Tenn., a Negro institution founded 
in 1870 by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, has generally 
chosen the eminently respectable 
tone of Georgian for its buildings. 
But with this handsome—and 
muscular—modern library, Le- 
Moyne at last steps forward into 
this century. 

A statement of strength, the en- 
tire building is designed around 
a compassionate mural by Artist 
Ben Shahn, a major work 21 feet 
long executed in Italian mosaic 
tile (photo, bottom left). This 
glittering, glowing panel depicts 
a human figure sprawled over its 
length, and is emblazoned with a 
quotation from the 133rd Psalm 
which begins, “Behold, how good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity . . .” The 
mural is set under a skylight in a 
large two-story room which is 
the heart of the design. 

Designed to house about 75,000 
volumes and 225 readers, the li- 
brary also provides facilities for 
lectures, discussion groups, and 
private study. Square in plan, it 
has three equal structural bays 
along each face, with 7-foot 
perimeter cantilevers which define 
the interior space for the study 
carrels. From outside, these can- 
tilevers make the heavy building 
appear to hover in layers sepa- 
rated by long glass windows. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Hollis F. Price Library, LeMoyne Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tenn. 

Architects: Gassner, Nathan, Brown. 
Engineers: Ellers & Reaves. Library 
consultant: Robert Severance. General 
contractor: F. T. Thayer, Jr. 
Construction features: Reinforced con- 
crete frame and coffered slabs (con- 
crete left exposed and bush ham- 
mered); brick exterior walls; cast 
stone window frames and gray plate 
glass in aluminum frames. Air con- 
ditioned by conventional system. 
Cost breakdown: Total project cost, 
$300,067. Construction cost, $253,073; 
furnishings and equipment, $20,365; 
mural, $10,913; fees. $15,716. Floor 
area: 19,127 square feet. Construction 
cost per square foot: $13.23. 
Financing: Grants from United Church 
of Christ, United Negro College Fund, 
and other gifts. 
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Open stacks and simple, utilitarian 
furniture share the areas around 
the large space on the top two 
levels. The Shahn mosaic (bottom 
photo, opposite) dominates both 
these big rooms. Double desks par- 
titioned for individual study (be- 
low) line the edges of the bwilding 
under the long window which 
knifes around the building uninter- 
rupted by structural members. 


BUILDINGS FOR BOOKS 


NEW UNIVERSITY CORE 
IN MISSOURI 


This is a big one: a library for 
1,350,000 volumes and 1,700 read- 
ers, in addition to the numerous 
other special-use arms which such 
a formidable cultural instrument 
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grows today. 

Its architectural design was the 
subject of a competition an- 
nounced by the client, Washing- 
ton University of St. Louis, almost 
eight years ago. Six architectural 
firms were invited to compete, 
and Murphy & Mackey was se- 
lected. One of the reasons given 
for the selection was that the 
design paid respect to the elderly 
: campus by diminishing the mass 
No trucks need cross the quadran- 


: library, sinking it two levels 
gle to deliver books; a tunnel P Lock. of the library, sinking it tw v 


takes care of that. The main cir- 
culation of the library itself is wp 


into the ground and opening the 
ground-floor level with glass walls 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 

John M. Olin Library, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Architects: Murphy & Mackey, Inc. 
(associate-in-charge, Theodore J. Wof- 
ford). Engineers: Neal J. Campbell 
(structural); Paul Lone & Associates, 
Fred S. Dubin Associates (mechanical, 
electrical). Landscape architect: Wil- 
liam Roberts. Library planning con- 
sultants: Ralph Ellsworth and Keyes 
D. Metcalf. Acoustical consultants: 
Bolt, Beranek & Newman. General con- 
tractor: MacDonald Construction Co. 
Construction features: Reinforced con- 
crete, flat slab construction. Exterior: 
concrete, granite, and limestone. 
Floors: terrazzo, cork, vinyl. 

Cost breakdown: Total project cost, 
$3,984,000. Construction cost, $3,- 
134,000; site development, $20,000; 
furnishings and equipment, $650,000; 
fees, $180,000. Floor area: 180,000 
square feet. Total cost per square 
foot: $22.13. 

Financing: Primarily by gifts from 
John M. Olin. 


ACOUSTICS IN-THE-ROUND AT THE 
BERLIN PHILHARMONIC =v s. s. raner 


The development of an entirely 
new concept for a concert hall, 
one which radically changes the 
relationship between musicians 
and audience, is in itself an event. 
The execution of the concept in 
such a way that it is as successful 
acoustically as it is achitecturally 
is a milestone. 

Such is the case with the new 
home of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, built a mere 150 yards 
from The Wall in a still-desolate 
area that was once the Tiergarten. 
It was designed by Hans Scharoun, 
President of the German Academy 
of Arts, an architect with a deep 
sense of dissatisfaction with the 
way most concert halls worked. 

The normal placement of the 
orchestra in back of a proscenium 
at one end of the hall, Scharoun 
felt, blocked that audience from 
participating in the creative act 
on the stage. Only by having the 
audience close to the musicians, 
even surrounding them, could the 
two communicate as freely and in- 
tensely as they should. 

The manifestation of these ideas 
is the dramatic space at left. The 
orchestra is indeed surrounded by 
listeners, but only 260 of the 2,200 
seats are directly behind the musi- 
cians. The seats rise steeply all 
around in irregularly shaped sec- 
tions which Scharoun aptly calls 
“vineyards”; they are much like 
row-planted plots of varying 
shapes and sizes on the sides of a 
hill. Not only does this arrange- 
ment transform the experience of 
listening, but it changes the very 
nature of the audience, Scharoun 
points out: the audience becomes 
less an oppressive mass and more 
an interestingly varied assembly, 


both to itself and to the musicians. | 


An acoustically risky plan 


Early in the process of design, 
Scharoun took his vision to Lothar 
Cremer, Professor of physics and 
acoustics at the Technical Univer- 
sity of Berlin and one of West 
Germany’s most eminent acousti- 
cians. Cremer at first felt that the 
plan was acoustically risky; noth- 
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ing like it had ever been done, and 
the chances of coming a cropper 
were high. But Scharoun’s mis- 
sionary fervor won him over, and 
as they proceeded it became clear 
that the explosively varied space 
presented acoustical advantages as 
well as pitfalls. 

One advantage of having the 
audience all around the music is 
that, as the building finally turned 
out, no listener is more than about 
115 feet away from the stage. In 
halls of the usual plan, and com- 
parable seating capacity, some 
seats are likely to be at least 150 
feet away. And every additional 
foot that separates a listener from 
the music makes it harder for the 
acoustician to supply sound that 
has immediacy and power. 


Envelopment in reflections 


Also, the vertical surfaces of 
the divisions and sub-walls of the 
various vineyards produce a large 
number of variously directed re- 
flections of the sound throughout 
the listening area. This random, 
dispersed reflection from nearby 
vertical surfaces is thought to be a 
major factor in the production of 
a sense of envelopment by the 
music, and in giving it an intimate 
vivid quality. 

Some of the inherent disadvan- 
tages of the plan stem from the 
lack of large reflecting surfaces 
surrounding the orchestra. A 
sound-reflecting enclosure which 
wraps around the musicians helps 
them to hear each other well 
enough for the closest collabora- 
tion. To give the musicians some 
reflections, Scharoun and Cremer 
put them down in a kind of vat 
with walls on three sides, low 
enough so that sound is not block- 
ed off from the audience. 

They also hung ten large reflec- 
tors, or "clouds" directly over the 
musicians to reflect back to them 
quickly part of the sound rising 
toward the ceiling. The clouds are 
doubly curved plywood panels, 
convex toward the floor, about 9 
feet on a side, and hung some 35 
feet above the musicians. A reflec- 
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Hans Scharown, architect and Presi- 
dent of the German Academy of 
Arts, gave shape in his new 
hall for the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra to his radical ideas 
about the relationship of listeners 
to musicians. Left: the first concert. 
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tion from them thus comes back 
to the orchestra about 70 milli- 
seconds after the original sound is 
heard. This time-gap is short 
enough to merge the reflection 
with the original sound, reinforc- 
ing it, rather than standing out as 
a separate echo. Without the 
panels, the reflections from the 
ceiling nearly 70 feet away, which 
take about 140 ms for the round 
trip, would be heard as confusing 
echoes. Because of their shape, 
the clouds also spread their reflec- 
tions to a considerable area in the 
audience, increasing the clarity 
and strength of the music for many 
listeners, 


High ceiling for reverberation 


The clouds, like those in the 
original plan of New York’s Phil- 
harmonic Hall (Forum, Dec. ’63), 
will not reflect low bass tones 
which have a wave length much 
longer than their 9-foot dimension. 
Because they come from the ceil- 
ing rather than the clouds, reflec- 
tions of the bass tones reach the 
listener later than those of treble 
tones. This delay in the bass rever- 
beration was blamed, in part, for 
the weakness of the bass in the 
New York hall and helped bring 
about the decision to rearrange its 
clouds. Cremer, perhaps with the 
events in New York in mind, has 
remarked that such hanging re- 
flectors properly spaced need not 
have ill effects if they are care- 
fully integrated with other acous- 
tical factors. 

Next to the seating arrangement 
the height and shape of the ceil- 
ing are the most radical depar- 
tures in the acoustical design. The 
great height was dictated by the 
need for a large interior volume 
despite the compact plan. And this 
in turn was determined by the 
wanted reverberation time—the 
time it takes the complex of echoes 
in the hall to die down to one 
millionth of its original intensity 
after a sound stops. (Control of 
reverberation time within a few 
tenths of a second, from about 1.6 
seconds to a little over 2 seconds 
for a hall in which symphonic 
music is played, is essential— 
though not by itself sufficient—for 
acoustical excellence. If the rever- 
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beration time is too short, the 
music is apt to be too dry and thin; 
if too long, the music may be 
muddled. ) 

The volume of the room is the 
main factor in increasing the re- 
verberation time. The absorption 
of the audience itself, the main 
element decreasing the reverbera- 
tion time, is fixed. Thus a rough 
formula for reverberation time can 
be based on the volume per mem- 
ber of the audience. Cremer de- 
cided that he needed 11 cubic 
meters (385 cubic feet) for each 
listener. He was aiming, it appears, 
at a fairly long reverberation time 
because he wanted a full, rich 
sound well suited to the warm, 
“romantic” style of the orchestra. 

Cremer has acknowledged that 
the ideal reverberation time is dif- 
ferent for different styles of music: 
on the short side for swiftly rhyth- 
mic, linear music like. that of the 
18th century and for much 20th 
century music, which puts an em- 
phasis on extreme clarity of line; 
considerably longer for the broad- 
scale, heavily orchestrated music 
of the middle and late 19th cen- 
tury. But he rejects variable rever- 
beration time (produceable with a 
number of techniques, including 
sliding or turning panels that alter 
the sound absorbing capacity of 
surfaces in the hall) in favor of a 
fixed acoustic character, on which 
the musicians can base their per- 
forming style. The reverberation 
time of the finished hall turned 
out to be about 2.2 seconds in the 
vital mid-frequencies, somewhat 
longer than it is in most modern 
concert halls. 


Pyramids trap booming sound 


This decision to go for a warm, 
highly reverberant sound, strongly 
motivated by the traditions of the 
orchestra and of the Berlin audi- 
ence, would not be regarded as 
necessarily the right one for other 
halls in other places. The cleaner, 
drier sound of many modern halls 
has often had similarly strong mo- 
tivation, and reflects in part a 
swing in tastes, not yet general, to- 
ward the extreme clarity needed 
for 20th century music. 

The time in any hall with hard 
surfaced walls tends to be longer 
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Roof follows the tent-like ceiling 
line (section, top right) with a 
spacing between them of about 20 
feet. Third skin, between the two, 
helps keep out overhead noise. 
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Orchestra *vat," in center at right, 
has low walls on three sides to re- 
flect sound back to musicians. 
Above are the hanging “cloud” re- 
flectors; audience rises steeply all 
around the musicians in irregular 
“vineyards” used to break wp mass. 
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in the bass because the absorbing | 


surfaces, the clothing of the au- 
dience and the upholstery of the 
seats, cannot absorb much energy 
in the low bass. The reverberation 
time in the bass should be longer 
than the mid-frequency time to 
give the hall *warmth," but if the 
bass time is too long, says Cremer, 
the hall will have a hollow, boom- 
ing sound. 

To avoid this quality in the 
Berlin hall Cremer used thin wood 
paneling on wall areas at the pe- 
rimeter of the room, and about 


135 pyramid-shaped bass absorbers | 


in the ceiling (photos). Wood pan- 
els of the right weight and thick- 
ness over a shallow air space re- 
flect middle and high frequencies 
back into the room but take energy 
from the bass by vibrating in step 
with it. The pyramids are Helm- 
holtz resonators, enclosures with 
dimensions such that the enclosed 
volume of air vibrates strongly at 
bass frequencies, in effect trapping 
the bass energy. 


Protection from outside noise 


'The intersecting convex curves 
of the tent-like ceiling also have 
the fully intended effect of helping 
disperse the sound evenly through 
the room. The roof, which reveals 
the tent-like form of the hall on 
the outside, is spaced some 20 feet 
from the ceiling. Between the two, 
in the truss space, is an interme- 
diate slab. These three layers of 
structure form a particularly strong 
barrier to overhead noise: aircraft 
on the way to and from the Tem- 
plehof Airport pass close above the 
building. The complex of lobbies 
and service rooms isolates the 
lower part of the listening room 
from street-level noise (two large 
throughways will cross near the 
hall) and the upper side-walls are 
double, with space between the 
shells, to carry the noise isolation 
to the roof line. 

The entrance foyers and main 
lobby project under the end of the 
curved listening room, which lies 
above them like a balanced egg. 
Entrance to the hall itself is by a 
number of stairways up from the 
lobby. The ceiling of the lobby 
is covered with sound-absorbing 
material with the purpose, says 
Cremer, of inducing quiet behavior 
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on the part of those coming in: 
highly reverberant lobbies, he says, 
lead to whistling or singing. 


Converting the doubters 


The payoff to Scharoun’s and 
Cremer's efforts came at the open- 
ing of the hall last October. Even 
during construction, the building 
had stimulated a vast amount of 
comment from Berliners who had 
seen the widely publicized design 
(it won a city-sponsored competi- 
tion) and watched it gradually 
take its unusual shape. Their early 
reactions ranged from weighty 
panegyrics on Scharoun’s “soaring 
spirit” to dire predictions that the 
audience would not be able to 
find its seats, much less hear music 
from them. 

The halls trial-by-sound was 
thus the denouement of a thriller, 
with a whole city watching: would 
Scharoun and Cremer pull off their 
huge gamble, or would anticipa- 
tion turn to distress at the sound 
of the hall? According to most 
judges, they did indeed pull it off. 
A majority of critics, musicians, 
and just plain listeners threw their 
auditory hats high in the air. 

The most vivid summary of 
their reactions was contained in 
a New Yorker article by travel 
writer Joseph Wechsberg, a skilled 
violinist and sensitive listener. 
Wechsberg came as one of the 


doubters: when he studied the | 


plans and saw the partially com- 
pleted hall in the company of 
Scharoun two years ago, he feared 
that, like many of the new concert 


| halls, it would be distastefully thin 


and sharp in its acoustical quality. 
Wechsberg reports that he 
began to be won over as he went 
up the twisting stairway of the 
lobby, and was totally vanquished 
by the hall itself: “Scharoun’s 
magnificent vision—first the mu- 
sic, then the audience around the 
music, and finally the landscape 
around the audience." When the 
orchestra began playing, he found 
the music warm and lyrical, all 
around him but still distinct. 
Nearly every account of the 
hall's acoustics has been similarly 
rhapsodic, but there have been dis- 
sents. Two or three of the Berlin 
newspaper critics found that fast 
runs seemed muddled, with only 


Plans of reflected ceiling (above) 


and audience seatimg (below) show 
the avoidance of parallel reftecting 
surfaces that would make echoes. 


Right: highly varied "landscape," 
looking toward the rear of the hall, 
shows large and small groups in 
the audience all aligned toward 
musicians who occupy the center. 
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the first notes coming through dis- 
tinctly. Listeners in some seats 
complained of a lack of balance 
in the sound, and those in others 
a lack of blending. 

If there is muddling, it prob- 
ably results from two factors, in 
the opinion of some acousticians: 
the weakness of the direct sound 
from the submerged stage, in some 
seats; and the relatively long re- 
verberation time. As noted earlier, 
Cremer deliberately chose a long 
reverberation time to make the 
hall highly responsive to the 19th 
century romantic music of which 
Berliners are so fond. The music 
will come through clearly and 
distinctly despite a long reverbera- 
tion—but only if the direct sound 
is strong. Some weakness in the 
direct sound is inherent in the 
music-in-the-middle idea, and 
although Cremer tried to over- 
come this difficulty, it apparently 
still exists in some seats. 

There have also been reports 
that the musicians are not com- 
pletely happy with the quality of 
the sound on stage. Considerable 
experimentation has been going on 
with the placement of the mu- 
sicians, the height of the risers on 
which the various sections of the 
orchestra sit, and the reflecting 
surfaces around them. Cremer is 
considering an increase in the 
size of the clouds overhead to 
benefit both the musicians and the 
audience. 

The dissents are murmurs in a 
chorus of praise, however, and the 
need for tinkering is not neces- 
sarily a black mark—given the 
present state of the art of acous- 
tics, some adjustments after open- 
ing night are practically inescap- 
able. The hall is a spectacular 
critical success, and the reasons 
for this fact, insofar as they can 
be determined, are instructive. 

One is that Cremer was brought 
into the design process almost at 
the outset, and did his work well. 
He used the opportunities pre- 
sented by Scharoun's concept, and 
attacked its potential difficulties, 
with great skill. He made partic- 
ularly good use of the chance 
to achieve dispersed reflections 
throughout the audience. He 
tuned the hall to a warm, full 
sound that met the tastes of the 
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majority of the listening public 
more than half way. (He also un- 
doubtedly had a bit of good luck, 
necessary in any acoustical enter- 
prise and especially so where 
there are no long-tested patterns 
to follow. ) 

Another reason for the hall’s 
acoustical triumph appears to be 
the sheer architectural force of 
Scharoun’s design. It is hard to 
believe that in thinking of how 
his faceted hall would look and 
feel to the audience, he was not 
also thinking of how the music 
might sound when diffused among 
the vineyards. Architecture and 
acoustics seem to have been 
intuitively joined in Scharoun’s 
original concept. 

Audiences remain stubbornly 
subjective in their assessment of 
sound, and Scharoun has skillfully 
set them up to like what they 
hear. The winding stairways that 
lead up from the lobbies induce 
anticipation and exhilaration; the 
scattered sections of seating give 
a sense of intimacy; the entire 
"landscape" of the hall has an 
emotive grandeur; and the near- 
ness to the source of the music 
is the climactic piece of applied 
psychology. 


An end to rectangularity? 


As Scharoun intended, many 
listeners did experience a high 
sense of participation in the art 
and technique of the musicians. 
Some said that the conductor no 
longer dominated the perform- 
ance as he does in the traditional, 
hall, where he stands physically 
and emotionally between mu- 
sicians and audience. In Scharoun’s 
hall the conductor became a 
member of a working group, and 
the responses of the musicians to 
him became part of an exciting 
interchange that could be fol- 
lowed closely. 

Scharoun's smashing of the 
rectangularity of much modern 
architecture, in fact, had a large 
segment of the Berlin intelli- 
gentsia on the hall’s side from the 
time the design was first an- 
nounced. As one opening night re- 
viewer wrote, the building shows 
again that “to be a Berliner is to 
dare." END 
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On various stairways, concert-goers 
move directly to the main auditori- 
um from intermediate levels (above 
and opposite) and from the ground 
level shown in photograph below. 


Complex of stairways from lobbies 
into hall, which some thought 
might prove confusing to audience, 
have turned out to be an inspiring 
introduction to the concert hall. 


D> 
Exterior on a concert night shows 
the entrance marquee and corner 
of peaked roof. Daring of hall en- 
deared it to Berliners, who gave 
Scharoun a 15-minute ovation when 
he took his opening-night bow. 
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A month ago, at the annual conference of the San Francisco 
Planning and Urban Renewal Association (SPUR), Philip M. 
Klutznick challenged all of us to grasp the opportunities of 
“galloping urbanism." Below are his remarks in their essentials. 

As the wartime head of the federal Public Housing Authority 
and the developer of Park Forest, near Chicago, Mr. Klutznick 
has a long record of deep, personal involvement in the shaping 
of our skylines. Among other problems, he has tackled those 
of racial discrimination and of international cooperation—the 
latter as US ambassador to the United Nations Economic & 


Social Council in 1961-62. 


FIVE CHALLENGES TO OUR CITIES 


BY PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 
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The challenge of urbanism in 
this latter half of the twentieth 
century is akin to the quest for 
peace and the quest for the solu- 
tion to the multiplying problems 
of automation and the problems 
set in motion by lengthening life 
lines and unbelieveable population 
growth. There are numberless 
places called cities that face the 
various expressions of the new 
urbanism and are ill-equipped by 
nature and by history to find 
harmonious and hopeful solutions. 

But here in San Francisco, sur- 
rounded by unparalleled natural 
beauty, you have an inherent will 
and ability to cope with the new 
problems of today. The questions 
of fiscal sanity, transportation, air 
pollution, housing, recreation, 
schools—the whole lexicon of city 
ills—must be answered. And if 
they are not answered here— 
where will they be? Of all our 
cities, only our nation's capital 
can command a greater capacity 
and will to reach for meaningful 
answers. 

So San Francisco serves a dual 
role. She must act for herself 
first. But she also stands as the 
inspiration for other communities 
of lesser endowment. If, God for- 
bid, you fail, how then can these 
other cities hope to succeed? 

Once in my earlier life I sat at 
the head of a federal agency con- 


cerned with war housing. There 
I learned a simple lesson—if you 
wish to succeed you must never 
send down edicts from atop 
Mount Olympus to the hinterland. 

No wise administrator can pos- 
sess either the knowledge or the 
acumen to find the solution of 
heterogeneous America in some 
ivory tower called Washington. .. . 
The nuances of a community’s 
life are sensed only by those who 
inhale its noises and curse its in- 
conveniences day after day. 

So, I bring you the true wis- 
dom from that place where so 
much wisdom enters and so much 
red tape emerges. Your aims must 
be your own, the solutions your 
own. There are no magic formu- 
lae that have been contrived by 
artists of prestidigitation to ease 
your way into a prefabricated set 
of answers that need only an elec- 
tronic impulse to put in execu- 
tion. Many will try to understand 
the urban problems of San Fran- 
cisco and others, maybe even 
some like me, will offer advice— 
much of it gratuitous; but when 
all is said and done the real 
analysis and the acceptable an- 
swers must come from San Fran- 
cisco, its official leadership and 
its people. 

Yet, there are some generaliza- 
tions that can stand utterance or 
even repetition: 


1. Everyone concedes that 
we are in the midst of the greatest 
trend toward urbanization since 
the beginning of time. I no longer 
use the astronomical figures of 
growth anywhere—least of all 
here in California where every 
normal figure is used as one part 
of a multiplication table. 

The pressures of this trek to 
the cities violates nearly every 
known precedent. If we are to 
place any faith in the demogra- 
phers, all this is but the begin- 
ning. There is a sensible rule of 
life that the solution of unprece- 
dented problems usually requires 
unprecedented action, Yet despite 
such potentials there is little in- 
dication of a willingness to break 
through the cocoon of yesterday’s 
prosaic and dull responses to the 
most exciting urban challenge of 
history. 


B Most cities look upon 
planning for this revolutionary to- 
morrow with about the same lack- 
adaisical interest that was exhibit- 
ed by most cities toward planning 
in the past. 

I am not ready to blame the 
city fathers for this inadequate 
and outmoded approach. The 
average businessman looks upon 
planning for municipal regenera- 
tion as a luxury which can be 
dispensed with in view of increas- 
ing and unbearable real estate 
taxes. 

I blame planners no less. Many 
of them are too timid to explore 
the beckoning new horizons. They 
draw a few lines and suggest a 
few new expressways or transit 
systems and call what they have 
done a new city plan. We must 
begin to appreciate planning as a 
desperate necessity if we are to 


save our cities from an oncoming 
avalanche. No business survives 
in our highly competitive so- 
clety without constantly thinking 
through its ultimate aims and its 
immediate objectives. 

As a living machine, the city 
wears down and needs repairing 
—some of it becomes obsolete 
and requires replacement. We 
have hardly been bold enough to 
distinguish between the two. In 
some places urban renewal has 
barely begun before it has been 
hampered, hamstrung and even 
discarded. There have been mis- 
takes. But, from error we can 
learn. Mistakes should not make 
us turn tail and run away. 

But, if we have made any one 
mistake bigger than the rest, it 
is that we have not yet accepted 
the indispensability of long term 
bold and creative planning. In- 
deed we provide too little for 
even short term jobs. Any suc- 
cessful businessman can tell you 
how much he has plowed back 
into good long-term planning, 
plant updating and new product 
research. Yet, that same business- 
man rarely looks at the environ- 
ment of his business success and 
his family’s happiness in the same 
terms. We seem content to use 
and abuse our cities, but not our 
plants. 

Here, then, is a role for the 
private sector: demand of your 
city officials that they treat your 
city with the same foresightedness 
that you treat your business. De- 
mand that they make bold plans 
to meet existing and impending 
problems and that they spend 
what is needed to do so. Let us 
bring to this task some of the 
brightest minds we can capture. 
This is not waste of precious 
public money—it is unavoidable 
capital investment if San Fran- 
cisco and cities like her are to 
rise above their own neglect. The 
true waste is in solutions which 
are pin pricks where surgery is 
necessary. 
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a The motivation and the 
answers must be locally initiated, 
but not every problem can be 
solved through local enthusiasm 
alone. 

I believe we are in the midst 
of a metropolitan metamorphosis. 
Tt could be that our present think- 
ing on municipal transportation is 
adequate—I am full of doubt. It 
may be that our current views of 
how to handle air pollution will 
serve—I am exceedingly skeptical. 
Some people are tinkering with 
the fiscal techniques of municipal 
life with little gimmicks here and 
little gee-gaws there, while the 
ad valorem tax is losing its steam 
and is rapidly reaching a point 
of no return. It may be that joint 
city-county governments will solve 
some problems, but there is a 
hesitancy about honestly facing up 
to the need for metropolitan 
government. New plans for large- 
scale land development with gov- 
ernment assistance have been an- 
nounced, but how useful they 
may be without integration into 
total metropolitan plans is some- 
thing else. Maybe some answers 
to large-scale developments can 
be found in the search for new 
techniques by which water, sani- 
tation, electricity, telephone and 
other essentials of city life can be 
provided without miles upon 
miles of digging and planting of 
pipes and wires. 

We have made enormous 
strides in security . . . through 
basic or pure research. The bil- 
lions that have been spent to 
discover new ways to kill were, 
and are, essential so long as the 
world is divided. But, out of these 
vast necessary expenditures we 
should sense some lessons appli- 
cable to the problems of life in 
the world we are defending 
against death. 

We are always extensively en- 
gaged in applied research which 
has an impact on our urban life. 


We are improving our building 


| materials, lightening the weights 


of construction elements, bring- 
ing certain comforts and luxuries 
into our homes both through mass 
production and new methods and 
materials. 

But where are the stubborn 
problems of municipal growth, 
whether in transportation, govern- 
ment, air pollution, sanitation, or 
water supply, being exposed to 
concentrated pure and uninhib- 
ited research? 

Pure research is always a gam- 
ble and always costly. Our entry 
into the atomic age was a multi- 
billion dollar gamble. Yet, it 
saved the United States from 
physical destruction, its people 
from political slavery, and it cata- 
pulted us to a position of world 
leadership. When we deplore the 
responsibilities we shoulder be- 
cause of all this, let us consider 
what might have been had others 
attained the mastery of the atom. 
Today, we take for granted what 
in the early 1940's, less than a 
generation ago, was the largest 
single gamble ever undertaken by 
our government. 

We must act with similar cour- 
age when the stakes are the sur- 
vival of domestic living values. 
What clarion trumpet needs to be 
sounded to energize our people 
to demand courage and boldness 
to prepare our cities to meet the 
intensified onslaught of tomor- 
row's population? We have been 
resting too comfortably behind a 
Maginot line conceived for nor- 
mal growth conditions and have 
not gambled sufficently to create 
the tactics and the machinery to 
meet the blitzkrieg of geometric 
urban growth. If we mean to pre- 
serve and expand the beauty of 
San Francisco and its counter- 
parts across the nation, the people 
must be aroused now to prod 
their officials into moving with 
the same valor with which they 
gambled with the development of 
the atom twenty years ago. 


Sacramento and Washington 
must feel the urgency of our con- 
cern. They, too, must be bolstered 
in their courage to develop not 
“Maginot type" programs to cope 
only with backlogs and today, but 
imaginative programs that are 
fitting to a nuclear age. This de- 
mands not only the continuance 
of applied research, but a willing- 
ness to invest in pure and basic 
research without inhibition and 
with the realization that new 
breakthroughs for urban living 
may or may not be found. 

I do not demean what we are 
doing today. I only suggest that 
the prospects of urban growth 
and change are so awe-inspiring 
that they demand a different meas- 
ure of urgency, a higher degree 
of boldness. 


B Currently we are en- 
gaged in a continuing debate on 
what we have or have not done to 
the physical appearance of our 
cities. Some are disgusted with 
sterile glass blocks which seem to 
lack the warmth of even yester- 
day's slums. I am encouraged by 
this dialogue. We need to get ex- 
cited about tomorrow's design for 
living. There is nothing like a 
healthy and honest controversy to 
stimulate public involvement. The 
private sector should encourage 
such examinations of what is tak- 
ing place. Fortunately, buildings 
are not eternal. Our cities should 
not be rebuilt merely to satisfy 
the pages of architectural maga- 
zines—they must be built and re- 
built to meet the inner yearnings 
of the people. 

A recent study of a New Eng- 
land community disclosed that 
a large per cent of the families 
living in an area scheduled for 
displacement by urban renewal 
didn't want to move. They pre- 
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. " ; 
ferred their commodious, recon- 


ditioned apartments or houses 
with relatively modest rents over 
the new glassed but crowded 
rooms at necessarily higher rent 
levels. The significant aspect of 
this conclusion is that it was 
reached by nonwhite families who 
could afford the new housing. To 
them the destruction of their pre- 
dominantly nonwhite neighbor- 
hood was a price they were not 
willing to pay to get access to 
new modern housing which they 
felt did not meet their needs. 
This is at once a physical and a 
social problem which needs sym- 
pathetic understanding. 

This does not argue against ur- 
ban renewal and city updating. 
It does argue that our pat an- 
swers need careful re-examination. 

Essentially this introduces the 
key question which so frequently 
gets lost in our headlong rush to 
use the bulldozer without ade- 
quate regard to what we provide 
in place of what we tear down. 
Some people attack this problem 
from purely the esthetic point of 
view and shout that our cities 
are losing their flavor as we move 
to stark simple design and an 
abundance of glass. I happen to 
appreciate modern design, but I 
am not the community. Inherent 
in the question of design is not 
only flavor but the perplexing 
challenge of people and their 
needs 

We have not begun to tackle 
the task of equal opportunity in 
housing for the nonwhite; at the 
same time, we may be adding to 
human woes by other kinds of dis- 
crimination involving large fami- 
lies. People should have equal 
opportunity and freedom of choice 
to enjoy old and useable houses 
in certain kinds of neighborhoods 
if they wish. I am propounding 
the questions, not trying to answer 
This is the 
province of each community... 


them conclusively. 


My objective is not to confuse 
or complicate an inordinately 
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complex question. It is merely to 
emphasize that this is no task for 
amateurs alone, nor is it one that 
the most proficient professionals 
can tackle without the support 
and understanding of an awakened 
community. 


a Each city now engaged 
in its own lifesaving ventures must 
resolve that the municipal plan 
and the public concern with the 
condition of the city plan must 
never again lapse into a state of 
passivity. 

Urban renewal is a continuing 
process. Details change, even as 
times change, but urban renewal 
must remain alive, fresh and in 
constant movement. One genera- 
tion has no moral right to bequeath 
to another a legacy of municipal 
neglect. Each succeeding genera- 
tion has the obligation to make its 
city a better place than the one 
it inherited. 

Urban renewal is not a hun- 
dred-yard dash with runners ex- 
hausted at the tape; it is a con- 
tinuing relay with the baton 
changing hands but with the race 
never ending. Cities are the living 
machines for the great masses of 
Americans. They demand jealous 
care. They merit our constant 
understanding and our devoted 
attention—not just once, but 
through succeeding generations. 

The failure to provide a depart- 
ment of housing and community 
development at the federal level 
represents an indefensible position 
in light of this urgent and con- 
tinuing need. Any comprehensive 
view of accumulating urban de- 
mand suggests that even the best 
efforts of the city and state are 
not enough. When everything pos- 
sible has been achieved at these 
two levels, there still will be a 
need for federal action in appro- 
priate spheres. To generate unin- 
hibited explorations into problems 


like urban transportation, air pollu- 
tion, and the rebuilding process 
itself, we would do well to dress 
the skeleton of need in the best 
government rig we can get. 

Twentieth century life is rami- 
fied with unbelievable opportuni- 
ties. Yesterday we would not have 
dared to dream of horizons that 
now appear over the next hill. 
This age of science, coupled with 
the determined leadership of free 
peoples, can succeed at anything 
if it has the determination and is 
prepared to pay the price. No 
broad human front is more de- 
serving than the continuing de- 
mands of galloping urbanism. 
Here we can take the power of 
new ideas and transform the 
modern city to a virtual paradise. 
We can make a great and stirring 
contribution to a better world by 
lifting the harrassment, the op- 
pression and the disillusionments 
of today’s urbanism, while prepar- 
ing for an even greater city of 
tomorrow. 

But, to do all this requires 
citizenship participation by busi- 
ness, labor, and the general com- 
munity. All of us have a profound 
interest in what happens. None 
of us, or our children, can escape 
the good and the bad of what is 
done today to prepare for tomor- 
row. We must deepen our convic- 
tion and strengthen our commit- 
ments to good planning and better 
cities. We in the private sector 
must think so hard and run so 
swiftly that our public officials 
will begin to say to themselves 
what Ghandi is reputed to have 
said: “There go my people. I 
must catch them, for I am their 
leader." 

Not since the industrial revolu- 
tion have impending disaster and 
beckoning opportunity combined 
so uniquely to offer the people a 
role in determining the character 
of tomorrow's urbanism. Grasp 
this chance now—with fervor and 
with hope—for tomorrow may be 
too late. END 
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The nine buildings of Ferris High are spread among the trees of its 25-acre site, joined by covered walkways. Below: the two-story academic wing. 
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1. HIGH SCHOOL ON A WOODED CAMPUS 


The most unusual elements of the 
1,800-student Joel E. Ferris High 
School in Spokane, Wash. are its 
open, rather than its enclosed, 
spaces. Nine separate buildings are 
placed about the 25 acres of its 
rolling, pine-treed site, creating a 
pleasantly irregular (and easily 
controllable) series of informal 
courts. 

Four of the buildings are for 
general use: a 900-seat auditori- 
um; a multi-use “commons,” in- 
cluding the cafeteria and boiler 
room; a combination library and 
study hall; and a field house with 
an indoor track. The other five 
are for instruction, and are divided 
by discipline: home economics, 
business education, industrial and 
fine arts, science and general aca- 
demic subjects (English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and lan- 
guages). All are one story high 
except the auditorium and the 
academic building; the latter has 
two levels, making it the visual 
as well as functional "pivot" for 
the other classroom buildings. 

Architects McClure & Adkison 
make an impressive case for Ferris 
High's campus plan. In addition 
to creating the courts, they point 
out, it minimizes the problems of 


fire protection and future expan- 
sion. It also gives the students the 
stimulus of a gulp of fresh air 
between classes, permits each 
building to be shaped more pre- 
cisely to its particular function, 
and, not least, gives each depart- 
ment a sense of identity. 

The buildings all have structu- 
ral steel frames and roof decks, 
and exterior walls are either tex- 
tured precast concrete or brick. 
The school board and its archi- 
tects found room in the budget 
for art, including stainless steel 
sculpture by Harold Belazs, Jr., of 
Spokane (top photo) and a color- 
ful series of inspirational quota- 
tions on insulating plastic panels 
in the corridors (see page 115). 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Joel E. Ferris High School, Spokane 
Wash. 

Architects: McClure & Adkison. En- 
gineers: L. C. Campbell (structural), 
Lyle Marque & Associates (mechani- 
cal), Joseph M. Doyle & Associates 
(electrical). Landscape architect: Keith 
Hellstrom. Acoustical consultants: 
Robin M. Towne & Associates. Gener- 
al contractor: Selkirk Co. 

Building area: 211,960 square feet. 
Construction cost: $2,967,687. Cost 
per square foot: $14. Cost per pupil: 
$1,648. 
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Garage doors protect gymnasium windows. Below: a typical classroom. 
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2. MODEST SCHOOL OF SOLID VIRTUES 


The John F. Bermingham Elemen- 
tary School in Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
introduces no startlingly new con- 
cepts of form or plan. It simply 
shows in ways both big and small 
how sure-handed today's school 
architecture has become. 

Take the matter of classroom 
lighting, for example. The typical 
Bermingham classroom has, to be- 
gin with, two relatively small, 
clear-glass windows, in scale with 


the children and the homes they | 


leave behind each day. They are 
protected from glare by what 
Architect Stanley Sharp calls 
"cheeks and eyebrows": vertical 
exterior piers joined by horizontal 
wood screens. 

Above the screens are high win- 
dows of deeply tinted solar glass 
that brighten the rooms’ upper 
reaches. The walls between pairs 
of high-low window units (which 
provide a bonus of extra tackboard 
space) are illuminated by plastic 
dome skylights. 

The kindergartens also have 
high and low windows, but they 
alternate in checkerboard fashion 
and, facing north, need no protec- 
tive screening. In both situations, 
the care with which the interiors 
are lighted gives the exterior wails 


their cheerful patterns, 

A smaller example of sure- 
handed practicality can be seen in 
the school's multipurpose room, 
which for budgetary reasons had 
to serve as gymnasium, auditori- 
um, and; cafeteria. To open this 
space to the playfield (photo op- 
posite), the architects lined the 
wall with windows, then installed 
garage-type overhead doors to 
protect the glass and the players 
when the room becomes a gym. 

The structure of Bermingham 
School is composed of load-bear- 
ing walls of concrete block and a 
steel roof deck that is just strong 
enough to span a classroom with- 
out secondary bracing . 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

John F. Bermingham Elementary 
School, Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y. 
Architects: Ketchum & Sharp. Super- 
vising architects: Sharp & Handren 
(Arthur D. Greenfield, job captain). 
Engineers: Severud-Elstad-Krueger As- 
sociates (structural), Cosentini Asso- 
ciates (mechanical and electrical). 
Landscape architect: Victor M. Ville- 
main. General contractor: Kayfield 
Construction Corp. 

Building area: 34,570 square feet. 
Construction cost: $769,268. Cost per 
square foot: $21. Cost per pupil: 
$1,480. 
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3. LARGE SCHOOL SHAPED BY ITS SITE 


The William B. Ward School in 
suburban New Rochelle, N.Y. 
treats its site with exceptional 
kindness. The rewards to both 
the building and the pupils have 
been generous. 

The site was a deserving one— 
sloping and well-wooded. The 
first decision of the architects, 
Sherwood, Mills & Smith, was to 
use the slope for the building, 
and save the flat portions of 
the land for play areas. At the 
entrance level, atop the slope, 
the 850-student school seems a 
modest, one-story affair (photo, 
top left). Only from the oppo- 
site side—where there are two 
tiers of classrooms, and the au- 
ditoriums and gymnasiums are 
stacked three stories high—is 
its full size revealed (photo, 
opposite). 

The second decision was to 
place the building near the cen- 
ter of the site so that its wings 
could divide the open areas into 
clearly defined outdoor spaces. For 
this reason, and to give each win- 
dow in the school a good view of 
nature, the architects avoided 
“finger plans and similar mecha- 
nized layouts.” Instead, the class- 
room wings—younger children to 


the west, older ones to the east 
—sprout from either end of a 
central spine of common-use fa- 
cilities. 

The spine begins with a one- 
story, glass-walled lunch room 
that doubles as indoor play space 
in bad weather (photo, bottom 
left), and ends in the tall audi- 
torium-gymnasium block. In be- 
tween is the keynote of the school's 
happy relationship to the out- 
doors: an enclosed, thoroughly 
landscaped entrance court (photo, 
top left) with a fountain designed 
by Robert Cronbach. Most schools 
are entered through a lobby open- 
ing to long corridors; Ward is 
entered through a garden gate. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

William B. Ward Elementary School, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Architects: Sherwood, Mills & Smith 
(job captain, Richard Lathrop). Engi- 
neers: Fraioli, Blum, Yesselman (struc- 
tural), Abrams & Moses (mechanical), 
Bernard F. Greene (electrical). Land- 
scape architects: Ralph Eberlin; Robert 
Zion & Harold Breen. Interior designer: 
Elsie May Gross. General contractor: 
Mar Mes Construction Co. 

Building area: 78,180 square feet. 
Construction cost (excluding sitework): 
$1,430,057. Cost per square foot: 
$18.29. Cost per pupil: $1,682. 
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Friends Hall, serving the 9th to 
12th grades of the Quaker-found- 
ed Moses Brown School in Provi- 
dence, R.L, is a case study in 
educational integration and flexi- 
bility, full of fluid, handsome 
spaces. Its program evolved from 
a seminar held under a grant from 
the Ford Foundation's Educational 
Facilities Laboratories. 

The seminar' theme was the 
close interrelationship of high 
school subjects, and the need to 
break down the educational walls 
between them. The walls of 
Friends Hall are not totally bro- 
ken down, but The Architects 
Collaborative made 
could be readily folded away. 

Key to the plan is a large cen- 
tral space repeated on each of 
the three floors and expressed by 
the vaults of the roof. On the 
bottom floor, partly below grade, 
this space is a science lecture 
hall, to which biology, physics, 
and chemistry laboratories open 
through wide folding doors. On 
the main floor, it is a study gal- 
lery, containing carrels for 50 
upperclassmen, flanked by the car- 
peted library on one side and four 
classrooms on the other. And on 
the top floor it is a wood-walled 
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“learning gallery,” brightened by 
clerestories beneath the vaults, 
with four classrooms on each side. 
The big space is used here mainly 
for exhibitions, which various de- 
partments join in putting together. 

Most of the 13 classrooms have 
folding party walls so that they 
can be linked in twos and threes 
for large-group instruction. None 
has desks: the students sit at 
large tables which can be re- 
arranged at the instructors’ will. 

The compact and sturdy build- 
ing has load-bearing, natural brick 
walls and exposed framing of 
laminated timbers. Twin Concrete 
stairwells protrude from its walls 
like great white cylinders. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Friends Hall, Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I. 
Architects: The Architects Collabora- 


tive (John C. Harkness, partner in 
charge; Herbert Gallagher, associate 
in charge; Robert D. Turner, job cap- 
tain). Engineers: Souza and True 
(structural), Fitzemeyer & Tocci (me- 
chanical), Maguire Engineering (electri- 
cal). General contractor: O. Ahlborg & 
Sons, Inc. 

Building area: 22,500 square feet. 
Construction cost: $448,000. Cost per 
square foot: $19.90. Cost per pupil: 
$1,970. END 


Classrooms have tables instead of desks. Below: the “learning gallery.” 
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The 32-story skyscraper-home of the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society was completed more 
than 30 years ago—four years ahead of the first Rockefeller Center buildings in New York. 
Yet, today, the PSFS Building seems entirely “modern.” It was and is an unqualified success 
—practically, financially, and esthetically. The recipe for this result: good architects, good 
clients, good materials, and good luck.* BY WILLIAM H. JORDY AND HENRY WRIGHT 


STEINER & NYHOLM 


earing its somber bulk above 
Market Street, the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society building 
(PSFS) seems handsomer today 
than when it was completed 32 
years ago. On  re-examination, 
most of the pioneering efforts to 
bring modern European archi- 
tecture to the U.S. have a dated 
look; PSFS escaped this fate by 
transcending the limitations of 
its period. This was partly the 
result of a unique amalgam of 
architectural talents. It was partly 
the result of stubborn client resis- 
tance to a ribbon-window design 
more characteristic of the thirties 
—but much less appropriate to 
skyscraper proportions than that 
finally worked out. And it was 
partly fortuitous. This may be 
regrettable from the standpoint 
of those who would like to dupli- 
cate the building's success, but 
it is the key to the PSFS story. 
Fortune, as often happens, op- 
erated through a chain of diverse 
personalities: A Tinker-to-Evers- 
to-Chance combination, every 
member of which was as essential 
as in a baseball double play. With- 
out all three—James M. Willcox, 
president of PSFS, plus both of 
the architects, George Howe and 
William Lescaze—the building 
might not have been undertaken 
and certainly would not have 
turned out so well. Indeed, it 
is reported that the initial presen- 
tation of the design was inter- 
rupted by one member of the 
building committee announcing, 
“Gentlemen, this building will 
never be built!” Yet it was built, 
substantially as first presented, 
with Willcox leading his com- 
mittee towards acceptance. He 
did so, as he later assured the 
press, not because it was “ultra- 
modern"—a quality he distrusted 
—but because it was “ultraprac- 
tical.” 


James M. Willcox was a positive, 
if enigmatic, client. Outwardly, 
he was so aloof that George 
Howe always referred to him as 
“Mr. Willcox” while addressing 
other executives of the bank by 
their given names. He rarely 
consulted his committee, reaching 
most decisions in private discus- 
sion with Howe. He had evi- 
denced no previous interest in 


* This article is based wpon a detailed 
analysis of the building made by Wil- 
liam H. Jordy, and published in the 
May 1962 issue of the Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians. Mr. 
Jordy is Professor of Art at Brown 
University. His analysis of the building 
has been adapted by Henry Wright, 
former Managing Editor of FORUM 
and now an Associate Professor of Ar- 
chitecture at Columbia University. 


On the 
contrary, he was a connoisseur 
of tradition, although not in the 
area of the visual arts. He was 
much traveled and among the 
few bank presidents of his time 
who were fluent in Latin. Proud 
of the institution over which he 
presided, he sought a monument 
worthy of it, yet was equally 
concerned with making a sound 
investment. This meant antici- 
pating tenant needs so that PSFS 
would remain competitive with 
other office buildings for decades 
—as it has. An exacting client, he 
demanded statements of Howe's 
architectural philosophy as it ap- 
plied to the building. 

"As I have so often said to 
you, it behooves me first to be- 
come thoroughly convinced of the 
soundness and desirability of your 
idea before undertaking to im- 
press it on the minds of others. 
...If the Fuller people [that is, 
the contractor, the George A. 
Fuller Co.] are correct in their 
view that this new style of archi- 
tecture makes a back number 
of the styles that have preceded 
it, it is highly important that I 
should know this and become 
thoroughly .convinced of it.” 

That a man of Willcox's years 
could have ventured into an 
enterprise so new to his experience 
is extraordinary. Only personal 
confidence could have brought it 
to fruition. Strong in his trusts 
and  distrusts, Willcox trusted 


modern architecture, 
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Howe. As a final guarantee, it 
is reported that Willcox asked 
Howe to pledge his word “as a 
gentleman” that he was providing 
the Society with a respectable 
building and not simply seeking 
publicity for himself. “As a gentle- 
man” Howe gave his word. The 
throw from Tinker to Evers was 
complete. 


George Howe, whose conversion 
to modern architecture in the 
late twenties somewhat resembles 
Saul’s conversion to Christianity, 
was a product of Groton, Harvard, 
and the Ecóle des Beaux Arts. 
Along the way, he married into 
a prominent Philadelphia family. 
He came to the city in 1913, 
and before long joined the archi- 
tectural firm of Mellor & Meigs, 
which became Mellor, Meigs & 
Howe when its youngest partner 
had barely turned 30, Mellor, 
Meigs & Howe attained a na- 
tional reputation for suburban 
houses, and especially for varia- 
tions on French manorial build- 
ings. In later life, Howe dis- 
missed the suave eclecticism of this 
period as “Wall Street Pastorale." 
Yet even within this style he 
developed an interest in simpli- 
fication, which grew into an 
interest in modern European 
architecture. “In 1928,” he later 
said, “I delivered my last Jumbo, 
Anti-Economy Romantic Country 
House package.” At 42 he coura- 
geously abandoned one of the 
most profitable practices in Phila- 
phia to strike out 
direction, 

Howe's association with PSFS 
began while he was still working 
with Mellor and Meigs. On two 
occasions, the firm developed 
pairs of branch offices, each of 
the pairs using a single design. 
All were designed by Howe, as 
the partners tended to work sepa- 
rately. Aside from the branch 
offices, he also designed a tempo- 
rary neo-Colonial building on 
12th Street at the rear of the 
site of the skyscraper. Opened in 
1927 and closed in 1931, it was 
used to test the location before 
the Society ventured further. 


in a new 


The big commission came to 
Mellor, Meigs & Howe as early 
as 1926. At this time Howe, with 
minor assistance from Meigs, pro- 
posed a vertical block, rising 
sheer from its corner through a 
three-storied banking room to the 
15th floor, from which point a 
series of setbacks supporting glob- 
ular lights culminated in a tower 
bearing a profusion of globes and 
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Safe-deposit vault and customers’ 
cubicles are located om the third 
mezzanine. Modern details include 
stainless steel jacket for column; 
chaste air diffuser in suspended, 
acoustical tile ceiling; trim dwarf 
partitions surrounding coupon 
booths. Recessed strip lighting unit 
extends full length of corridor. 


Lettering over bank entrance comes 
as close to looking “dated” as any- 
thing about the building, but only 
because it reflects avant garde 
graphics of its time. Balance of 
entrance might have been built yes- 
terday. A picture almost identical 
to this one appeared on page 488 
of the Dec. 1932 issue of ForuM. 
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human figures which might have 
been conceived to compete with 
the fantasy of the City Hall two 
blocks west. 

This scheme was held in abey- 
ance while PSFS tested the site 
with its temporary branch. By 
1929, when the skyscraper project 
again moved forward, Howe had 
left Mellor & Meigs. Hence the 
Society asked both architects to 
submit proposals. Meig's proposal 
was traditional; Howes was 
modern. Howe got the commis- 
sion, although probably not for 
that reason. He submitted four 
Schemes. Scheme two was the 
most progressive, the most elabo- 
rated, and probably the one he 
favored. Dated March 20, 1929, 
it was the seed of the eventual 
design (1). 

Above the banking room, the 
office tower rose as a slab asym- 
metrically placed on the Market 
Street frontage in virtually the 
same position as in the executed 
building. Howe concealed the 
asymmetry by depressing the 
height of the store on the right- 
hand side of the bank, and cen- 
tering the slab on the higher 
podium. Within it, columns rose 
four abreast, supported on a series 
of trusses which bridged the bank- 
ing space, opening the center of 
the chamber and flanking it on 
either side with columns. 

Another important respect in 
which this scheme anticipated final 
arrangements was in the location of 
the elevator "spine" to the rear 
of the site, with the entrance .to 
the office tower on 12th Street, 


On the back of the building à 


stepped elevator tower, reflecting 
the progressive terminations of the 
elevator banks, was expressive to 
a fault. Equally ill-considered was 
a stair tower at the front with its 
vertical window running the full 
height of the building, recalling 
the thermometer tubes in front of 
city halls during community fund 
drives. 

This scheme preceded by more 
than a month Howe's partnership 
with Lescaze. The partnership 
agreement, dated May 1, 1929, 
said in part: 

"...Howe undertakes, in a 
general way, to assume the res- 
ponsibility of establishing advan- 
tageous business connections, at- 
tending meetings and conferences, 
and conducting negotiations con- 
nected with the inception and 
execution of partnership business. 
Lescaze undertakes, in a general 
way, the responsibility for archi- 
tectural designs, the conduct of 
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the office or offices, and super- 
vision of building construction." 
In the instance of PSFS, how- 
ever, the scheme of March 20, 
the opinions of key men in the 
office during the partnership, and 
an examination of the work of 
the partners when they worked 
separately, all favor a free read- 
ing of the agreement. During the 
period of the partnership, Lescaze 
clearly assumed primary respon- 
sibility for the drafting room. It 
seems probable that most of the 
buildings credited to it were de- 
signed by him, although Howe 
continued to do some designing. 
And Lescaze decidedly assumed a 
strong role in the design of PSFS 
during the critical period of its 
formulation. Howe, on the other 
hand, was committed to the com- 
mission by a personal contract 
and seems to have played a con- 
tinuing part in the design, besides 
having established some of its 
basic features before the "design 
partner" appeared on the scene. 


William Lescaze, born in Geneva 
in 1896, was ten years younger 
than Howe. He had studied 
with Karl Moser in Zürich, 
and from him  imbibed his 
strong belief in modern architec- 
ture. He left Europe, as he re- 
calls, because of an interest in 
the “monumental,” which led to 
Moser's suggestion that America 
might offer more promise for an 
ambitious young architect than 
postwar Europe. Finding no work 
in New York, he headed west for 
three years of drafting in Cleve- 
land. In 1923, he opened his Man- 
hattan office. The none-too-pros- 
perous years which followed saw 
some interior design, a country 
house in Mt. Kisco, an entry in 
the League of Nations competi- 
tion and a project for “The 
Future American Country House,” 
complete with an airplane runway 
and hangar. 

Lescaze met Howe through a 
young Philadelphia investment 
broker for whom he had designed 
a suite of offices. Shortly before 
the formation of the partnership, 
he received a commission for a 
nursery school building for the 
Oak Lane Country Day School, 
which he brought to the new firm, 
as Howe brought PSFS. The 
school was the first fruit of the 
new partnership, work on the 
skyscraper being delayed by the 
stockmarket crash until the end 
of 1929. 

Lescaze's first drawing for PSFS 
was a sketch which shows very 
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clearly how much his contribution 
had been needed 12). Howe’s fear 
of asymmetry was brushed aside. 
To be sure, the program had 
been altered, since the archi- 
tects were then working on the 
idea of an upstairs banking room 
not anticipated in the scheme of 
the previous March. But Lescaze 
obviously relished the dynamic pos- 
sibilities of the off-center tower 
and peripheral entrances to the 
bank and offices, which he linked 
with a rounded corner reinforced 
by the horizontals of the shop and 
bank windows, the latter expres- 
sively fused with the bank en- 
trance. The elevator spine was 
extended to the limits of the site, 
giving the tower a T-shaped plan. 
In a last-minute emendation, Les- 
caze interposed a projecting cano- 
py between the office tower and 
its base. Pointless architecturally, 
this canopy is nevertheless the 
embryo of the commencement ot 
the Market Street cantilevers, 
trade mark of the completed 
building. 

Largely unchanged, Lescaze’s 
design finally emerged in model 
form in July, 1930 (3). With this 
model, the second phase of the 
design, dominated by Lescaze, was 
essentially complete and, with 
one very important exception, so 
was the exterior design of the 
building. Fortunately, Willcox was 
not quite satisfied. His dissatisfac- 
tion resulted in the third major 
design decision—the first being 
Howe's substantial determination 
of the tower in relationship to the 
base and spine, the second, Les- 
caze's substantial determination of 
the base. Willcox insisted that the 
window treatment was too hori- 
zontal. How right he was! Al- 
though ribbon windows were visu- 
ally satisfactory in lower buildings, 
the piling of cantilevers to sky- 
scraper altitudes creates a mon- 
strous layer cake, as the first blush 
of post-World-War-II skyscraper 
construction (following a hiatus 
of almost 20 years) revealed. A 
glance at any picture of the com- 
pleted building, in comparison to 
one of the model, will show how 
much more effective are the one- 
way cantilevers actually employed 
than the two-way cantilevers and 
the absence of visible columns 
that the architects initially in- 
tended. 

Willcox wanted “more vertical- 
ity’; both of the partners vehe- 
mently opposed it. The issue arose 
as early as May, before construc- 
tion of the model. It was Will- 
cox’s demand for verticality which 
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Clock in elevator lobby looks as 
good as, if not better than, many 
designed since. Slender minute 
hand contrasting with heavy hour 
hand was an inspired touch. 


Handsome hat and coat hooks on 
paneled wall of top floor corridor 
were slightly disfigured by the later 
(and careless) addition of plates 
bearing names of board members. 
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called forth the first of Howe's 
philosophical letters, so typical of 
advanced architectural thinking of 
the period. In it, Howe argued 
that the "horizontal treatment" 
was "imposed by human intention, 
construction, and aspect alike." 
Today we would say that truth 
can be disavowed in art; it was 
Howe's "firm conviction that the 
truth must prevail sooner or later 
and that it is the designer's task 
not to deny it but to discover it 
and make the most of it." Allud- 
ing to his client's fears that the 
horizontal treatment was too much 
like that of a loft building, he 
argued that "the loft building has 
been more honest than monumen- 
tal office buildings and herein lies 
its similarity to our design." With 
the architect's transmutation of 
functional, structural and econom- 
ic honesty into "significant forms," 
the loft building would become 
architecture. 

Willcox wryly commented that 
Howe might be able to persuade 
prospective tenants that they were 
not moving into a warehouse, but 
could the rental agents be equally 
persuasive? “I don't see why,” he 
went on, “vertical could not be 
combined with horizontal lines as 
decoration, if they would relieve 
the monotony . . .” 

At the time, Willcox was recu- 
perating from an illness, and he 
closed his response by saying that 
nothing further could be done 
until he returned to work. In the 
interval, the architects prepared 
the model with cantilevers on 
three sides. With it, Howe sub- 
mitted a second essay-letter. This 
was a comprehensive explanation 
of the reasoning behind the entire 
design, but the question of canti- 
levering was included. This part 
of the discussion centered on 
practical objections to the pres- 
ence of columns in the middle 
of rental space—a necessity with 
really “honest” ribbon-window de- 
sign. Real estate advisors had ar- 
gued — rather reasonably — that 
there might be tenant objection 
to this arrangement, and that an 
area of “wall” between separated 
windows allows for more flexible 
placement of partitions. R. J. 
Seltzer, the rental expert retained 
by PSFS, not only recommended 
elimination of the cantilevers, but 
also that the columns be set out- 
side the line of the wall so as to 
produce an uninterrupted inside 
surface. 

Reluctantly, almost a year after 
Lescaze had made his first sketch, 
and a year and a half after the 
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broad outlines of the building had 
been determined, the architects 
developed a series of schemes pro- 
viding vertical emphasis. One of 
these was a throwback to the ty- 
pical pier-and-window verticality 
of the twenties; another provided 
projecting columns across the 
Market Street “front” of the tow- 
er, Scheme three, which came 
closest to the final building, 
retained the cantilevered floors on 
this face but combined them with 
projecting columns on both of the 
sides (4). Along with this change, 
the fenestration of the spine be- 
came a series of horizontals, re- 
versing the contrast which in the 
model had been accomplished 
with rather meaningless vertical- 
ism on the spine. A later im- 
provement was to drop the side 
columns through two more floors, 
giving them visual support. 

The projecting columns solved 
a number of esthetic problems 
along with the practical problem 
of office partitioning. The mono- 
tonous banding of the cantilevers 
was enlivened and endowed with a 
rhythm of light and shade as well 
as a highly visible, easily under- 
stood structural system. The can- 
tilevering was more effective 
because there was less of it, while 
the column nearest the corner pro- 
vided a visual anchor against 
which the projection of the floors 
could be measured. And in a more 
subtle sense, the visible columns 
on the exterior harmonized with, 
and explained the interior columns 
flanking the center of the banking 
room which were, in fact, their 
continuation. All in all, it was 
fortunate that Willcox did not 
accept Howe’s justification of the 
cantilevering, but fortunate, too, 
that it was the architects and not 
the bankers who worked out the 
ultimate solution. PSFS is dis- 
tinctly not a building designed by 
a committee. 

The final step in the design 
process was the application of 
asymmetrical dynamism to the top 
of the building. Redesign of this 
element became urgent with the 
decision to provide building-wide 
air conditioning (PSFS was the 
second skyscraper in the U.S. to 
do so), and the consequent need 
for cooling towers. These were 
eventually screened within the tri- 
angular space formed by the two- 
way billboard bearing the initials 
PSFS in glowing neon. Accom- 
modation of this dominating mass 
would have been difficult within 
any of the symmetrical schemes, 
while the desire to angle one of 
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the signs for maximum visibility 
further suggested an asymmetrical 
approach. In the final solution, a 
corner solarium was depressed be- 
tween the high-ceilinged board 
room facing Market Street and 
the executive dining room facing 
12th. The precarious perch of the 
observation platform (now a TV 
relay station) atop the spine is 
counterweighted by the immense 
sign. It is curious that the success 
of this asymmetrical Acropolis of 
modern functionalism has not in- 
spired other skyscraper designers. 


"Ultrapracticality"— so desig- 
nated by Willcox—thus dictated 
the unique massing of the building 
from bottom to top. There was, 
first, the decision to move the 
bank upstairs so as to leave the 
ground floor for shops (5). This was 
not done simply for rental in- 
come. The location, in a high- 
volume shopping area, had been 
chosen to attract the frugal, mid- 
dle-class depositor on whom sav- 
ings banks thrive. Whatever 
brought shoppers to the vicinity 
would therefore work to the 
bank's advantage. A ground-floor 
banking room would not generate 
shopping traffic and might even 
disperse it. Whether it was the 
bankers or the architects who first 
broached the possibility of the 
second-floor location, there is no 
doubt that the architects were 
enthusiastic about its possibilities 
and pressed for its adoption. 

The second-floor banking room 
determined the base of the build- 
ing: on the ground floor, a band 
of shop windows; above, the broad 
sweep of the curved glass wall, 30 
feet high. The escalator to the 
bank is at one inside corner of 
the plot on Market Street; the 
lobby of the office tower is at the 
other inside corner on 12th Street. 
The idea of bringing in the bank- 
ing customers at a corner of the 
building, and introducing them to 
the banking room at the center of 
one long side would probably 
have appealed only to architects 
imbued with the philosophy of 
asymmetrically arranged space, a 
dominant theory with modernists 
of the period. 

The dynamism and asymmetry 
of the arrangement of the bank- 
ing room hold for the entire build- 
ing. Above the curved glass wall, 
sheer granite sheathing expresses 
the trusses spanning the banking 
chamber. Above this, the base is 
topped by three floors devoted to 
banking operations in a transition 

continued on page 143 
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EDITORS NOTE 


HOW TO BE SERIOUS ABOUT PRESERVATION 


Last month this page was kissed 
goodbye by me, but here we are 
back again. My fellow editors have 
allowed me a word about what I 
regard as the immature historical 
preservation movement. 

This opinion is not that of the 
magazine but strictly of a minor- 
ity of one. All editors of all mag- 
azines that take part in serious 
architectural affairs have wept 
over the loss of Penn Station in 
New York, and have gloried in 
the battle that was put up for it. 
So perhaps all can afford to let 
just one voice question two things: 
first, was the architecture as good 
as all that? And, second, was the 
preservation effort rcally the best 
possible battle? 

Americans are a good deal like 
sheep in wheeling together; a gen- 
eration ago the Penn Station was 
considered a no-good, pompous 
exercise in sterile imitation of 
imperialist classicism. Today? Po- 
etry! Is it not more balanced to say 
that regardless of obvious faults, 
Penn Station has had one virtue 
worth fighting for—at least this 
great concourse brought us into 
the city through a high, noble 
space, even though its handling 
was fake and derivative? And once 
architects decide to defend his- 
torical preservation, even though 
its values might be limited, why 
not be effective about it? 

Back about 1930 I became so 
ashamed of participating in an 
ineffectual noise-making episode 
as not to want to repeat the like 
of it. I helped organize a protest 
meeting in New York because the 
Chicago World's Fair of 1933 was 
omitting Frank Lloyd Wright as 
an architect. We obtained some 
great speeches dripping scorn, and 
a witty chairing job by Alexander 
Woolcott; we got into the news- 
papers. Then the Fair excluded 
Wright, anyhow. And we had not 
really done our homework. 

Effective preservation move- 
ments have to have more than 
emotion—they have to have a 
plan of operations and some solu- 
tion to offer to the owners. 

Now that Penn Station is com- 
ing down, perhaps preservationists 
will be ready to try better tactics 
in the case of Grand Central Sta- 
tion, still precariously standing 
though badly riddled. As architec- 
ture some think it is better than 
Penn Station was. 

There is the one great advan- 
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tage, here, that two skirmishes 
have already been successfully 
conducted. First, in 1954 when 
the threat was that the fine Grand 
Central concourse would be torn 
down to make room for you know 
what skyscraper, Forum not only 
quickly collected some 200 archi- 
tects’ signatures in protest, but 
also engaged in direct conversa- 
tion with President Young’s able 
first lieutenant, Thomas Deegan. 

“But you don’t have to tear 
down your fine concourse to build 
your tower” was the burden of 
that exchange—and I cannot be 
told that the signatures and the 
talk were without influence on the 
outcome. For the Central there- 
upon accepted the idea of Rich- 
ard Roth that a tower be set 
behind the concourse, and thus 
saved the concourse, anyway for 
the time being. 

There was a second round with 
other Central officers later, when 
these people would have spoiled 
the splendid 42nd Street waiting 
room, by hanging bowling alleys 
down from its fine high ceiling. 
All the scorn spilled in ink was 
doing no good against this, when 
architect Robert Weinberg dis- 
covered that in order to carry out 
its poor idea, the Central would 
need a legal variance. The AIA 
Chapter opposed the granting of 
this variance with vigorous effect, 
in a plea at the hearing, by Presi- 
dent “Fritz? Woodbridge. The 
variance was denied by the Board 
of Standards and Appeals, and 
the courts upheld the denial. 
Again the situation was momen- 
tarily saved. 

But this could not have been 
achieved by a protest march ac- 
companied by banners. Wood- 
bridge was using some first-class 
staff work. 

This staff investigation estab- 
lished that so far as realty income 
is concerned the Central is not 
poor but rich, and need not throw 
its property into deleterious uses to 
earn a handsome profit. 

I know of the labor involved in 
preparing such useful material, 
having helped work on this. 

So did Victor Gruen. We ran a 
problem at Pratt Institute, out of 
which the boys came up with all 
sorts of solutions for the Central. 
These dealt with the idea of re- 
planning the monumental con- 
course so that a fine income could 
be secured—without turning the 


concourse into the kind of cheap 
bazaar which it now is. 

But we were also anxious to 
stimulate a comprehensive change 
of attitude by state and city 
toward transportation as well as 
taxation, so as to get the Central 
feeling much more cheerful in 
general, readier to give their ter- 
minal dignity. Of course, since 
that time the handling of the 
concourse has actually declined in 
taste, and the public is beginning 
to forget what a really fine con- 
course could be like. 

So there is still a great deal to 
be done, and this against the pos- 
sibility, already posed in an archi- 


tectural magazine by a New York 
Central official, that the concourse 
could be torn down any day the 
officials felt like it. And this could 
happen despite the fact that the 
Central, independently of its rail- 
roading income, gets a fine income 
out of its local real estate opera- 
tions. The company could fill 
America with wonder once again, 
and could profit by it, provided 
only that its faith could be re- 
stored in civic greatness. 

If somebody wants to carry out 
an effective preservation campaign 
the rest of the way, on these 
premises, let's get organized to do 
a job of it. 


COLONIALISM ON A COUCH 


In Philadelphia at a meeting 
sponsored by the Citizens Council 
on Planning I happened to men- 
tion the rage today for not only 
preserving Colonial architecture 
but demanding that architects in 
modern times must still dress their 
domestic buildings in it. 

An editorial writer in the Bul- 
letin responded that a gracious 
“way of life" was what was being 
perpetuated. I deny this. Let that 
writer really look around and he 
will see that those new “Colonial” 
fron:s are being pasted over every 
way of life there is, and over 
every lack of it. While individuals 
should be free to live in whatever 
architecture they like, a public 
policy demanding Colonialism is 
an ostrich policy—and how sad 
this is! 


Dope Fart 


BELOW: GEORGE ADAMS JONES 


J. ALEX LANGLEY; 


New idea in walls... going up! | 


The lightest, most versatile, self-supporting wall system yet devised . . . this is a new Mosaic Cavity Wall Panel 
ready to bolt in place. Two-hour fire rating, tested and approved in accordance with ASTM, Sect. E-119. Meets 
requirements of New York City Board of Standards and Appeals for Class A Buildings. Pre-finished in a wide variety 
of surfaces, this system offers great flexibility in design. Interior dry-wall is ready for plaster or paint, conduit or 
wiring. Exceptional weight-to-strength ratio; about one-third the weight of reinforced concrete. You specify surface 
finishes, panel size, windows and mounting details; we deliver complete panels, insulated, rated for windload 
and ready to erect. Ceramic tile, stone or marble are set and pre-grouted with special flexible water and frost- 


resistant materials. Matching column covers and veneering panels available. Write direct or contact your 
Mosaic representative. 


14" Steam cured asbestos board 


2" Thermal insulation 
with vapor barrier— "U"-value .09 Metal grid system welded, 
galvanized, Bonderized, 
and resin-coated 


MOSAIC 


Mosaic Building Products, Inc. 

Jordan Ave., Mooresville, Indiana 

A Subsidiary of The Mosaic Tile Company 
“Mosaic” is the trademark of The Mosaic Tile Company 


Facing material of: 
Mosaic Ceramic Tile, glass mosaics, 
stone mosaics, Vermont slate, 

polished granite, honed marble, exposed 
stone aggregate or Indiana limestone. 
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Fashion 


...more attractive 
ceiling decor than ever 


A dramatic styling break-through in the most versatile 
roof deck made, INSULROCK Fashion Decks give you 
more reason to make this your favorite roof deck "spec" 
for design and performance. 


Comes in colors, too — the five INSUL-TONE shades. 


Wouldn't this contemporary look combined with all of 
the enviable INSULROCK product advantages provide 
the right combination for your next job? Your INSUL- 
ROCK products distributor/specialist has all the facts 
and a new Fashion Decks folder. Why not call him 
today? Or write direct to 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY rmm Pour. sod A 


INSULROCK PRODUCTS Nf of Building Products 


General Sales Office: Box 516, Richmond, Virginia 


Executive Office: New York, New York 
Plants: North Judson, Indiana; Richmond, Virginia 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. — Camden, N. J. — Chicago Heights, 
I!l.—Dallas, Tex. — Detroit, Mich. — Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TELEPHONE 
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Are you planning for enough public telephones in 
your commercial buildings? Choosing the right booths 
in terms of your decor? And locating them so that 
they're easy to find? 

There's an easy, sure way to get the right answers 
to these and any other questions about public tele- 
phone installation. From a Bell System Public Tele- 
phone Consultant! His knowledge is comprehensive 
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For general information on telephone planning, see Sweet's Architectural File, 33a/Be, 


and up-to-date, and his help can be invaluable if 
you call him in early enough. 

Visitors always appreciate attractive, easily acces- 
sible public telephones. And your client will be pleased 
with the profitable income they produce. 

Be sure to call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask to have a Public Telephone Consultant 
contact you as you plan your next building. 


Bell Telephone System 


Serving you 
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If you were planning this co 
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mmunity, yo 


(...our C&I specialist is in the Yellow Pages) 


Year Round Gas Furaaces Oil—Lowboy Electric—Cooling 33—Cooling Skyliner Unit Heater 
Systems 
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ANITROL HEATING AND COOLING 


® 
ARITROL 
HEATING AND COOLING 


The complete line of heating and air condition- 
ing equipment for residential, commercial and 
industrial applications. 

DISTRICT OFFICE 
Janitrol Div. Midland-Ross Corp. 
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‘could heat and cool every building with Janitrol 
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That's right. For everything from shopping cen- 
ters to a completely planned community, you can 
depend on Janitrol to meet your exact heating 
and cooling needs. Janitrol’s commercial and in- 
dustrialfield specialists are backed by a competent 
engineering staff to give you practical, responsi- 
ble assistance. This means one complete, quality 
line; one-source purchasing ; one-control service. 
Contact Janitrol for the latest data on heating 
and air conditioning equipment. The name's in 
the Yellow Pages. 


JANITROL DIVISION 


Midiand-Ross Corporation 
COLUMBUS, OHIO PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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, California. 
New York 
WIDE ACCEPTANCE. 


RMANENT BEAUTY 


Ll 


E 
floors of wood, concrete, and most other 


firm surfaces. Torginol Duresque can be applied to exteriors as well as interiors and utilized as a coving and wainscot provid- 
. design latitude. 


. Torginol Duresque is a combination of scientifically 
our nearest Torginol Dealer or write: 


Deck" that waterproofs and furnishes elaborate elongation 
TORGINOL 


508 Old Country Road, Hicksville, 


'8 SEAMLESS IT'S TORGINOL. EIGHTEEN YEARS OF WORLD 


and homes now can be beautified with a permanent flow of wall 
germs.. 


ga- 
ga 
OF AMERICA, INC. 


Subsidiary of Western Industries, Inc 


RESILIENT FLOORING 
Inc., 6115 Maywood Avenue, Huntington Park 


"TOT 


RESILIENT FLOORING WITH P 


apartment buildings, 
moisture or 


ges for y 


SEAMLESS 
like substance, 


IF IT 


Torginol of America, 


office 
check the Yellow Pa 


s rubber 


recreational centers 
to wall seamless beauty that will not collect dirt 


, 


This majestic flow of three dimensional permanent beauty can be obtained in any combination of colors and patter 


IF IT'S MODERN IT'S SEAMLESS. ... 


For further information 


ing a monolithic tough thin wearing surface not attacked by most acids, alkalies or hydrocarbon solvents. Exterior Duresque 
Customer Relations Department 


prepared colored chips and liquid glaze that can be solidified over new or existing 
giving the architect and decorator desiring uniqueness in flooring design. . 


CONTINUOUS FLOW OF SEAMLESS 


is cushioned with Torginol 


Hospitals 
characteristics. 
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fyourclient — 
has his title on the door, 
and a Bigelow æ= on the floor, 


what do you put the ceiling ? 


Diplomat by Lightolier, of course. The fixture that makes fluorescent a design asset. These shallow, 
surface-mounted panels of light, framed in extruded aluminum, in bronze-anodized finish, add distinction 
to important interiors. Efficient low brightness shielding is of acrylic in a fine scale prismatic pattern. 
Available in five sizes and with a choice of special anodized finishes, Diplomat makes it possible to create 
a custom look for your clients. Completely enclosed, yet engineered for easy cleaning and relamping without 
the use of tools, Diplomat is another high performance, cleanly detailed lighting achievement by Lightolier. 


LIGHTOLIER 
For more information write to Jersey City, N.J. 07305 


SHOWROOMS: 

11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK; 
1267 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO; 
2515 S. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES; 
1718 HI-LINE DRIVE, DALLAS 
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Barrett...exciting new building materials from chemistry 


1/16" BUTYL RUBBER SHEET ROOFING AND FLASHING 
0.8" BARRETT URETHANE ROOF INSULATION 
BARRETT CRYSTAL® STEEP ASPHALT“ 

BARRETT VAPORBAR COATED BASE SHEET 

BARRETT CRYSTAL® STEEP ASPHALT“ 


PRE-CAST PLANK DECK HOOKED OVER CABLES 
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TENSION RING 


COMPRESSION RING 
CABLES ll 
Ss : | 
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Architect: C. F. MURPHY ASSOCIATES 

Engineer: C. F. MURPHY ASSOCIATES 

Contractors: MALAN CONSTRUCTION CORP. 
E. H. MARHOEFER, JR., CO. 
KENNY CONSTRUCTION CO. 


From the STANLEY MAG/C-DOOR® DESIGN PORTFOLIO... 


— 
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Automatic entrances: necessary for quick, smooth 


handling of patients... attractive, too. 


Automatic doors in medical centers and hospitals 
provide easy, convenient passage for visitors . . . 
permit attendants to move patients efficiently and 
smoothly, without bumping or jarring. 


Automatic doors can easily be integrated with dra- 
matic entrance designs, when you call in your Stanley 
Magic-Door Distributor early in the planning stage. 
He's trained to help you select just the right type and 
model from the complete Stanley line of hydraulic, 
electric, and pneumatic operators. This applies 
whether your medical center or hospital designs call 
for automatic doors at entrances, or elsewhere . . . 
corridors, operating room, sterilizing room, scrub-up 
room or recovery room. 


Our point: Your Stanley Magic-Door Distributor 
can match your job requirements and your aes- 
thetic standards. 


When you're designing entrances consider automated 
doors. Specify Stanley Magic-Door equipment, which 
has been proved most dependable through the years 
... So service-free that only Stanley can offer the new 
*Magic-Door Maintenance Program." (It tells your 
client in advance exactly how low his annual cost of 
owning will be.) 


Write for your distributors’ name today. We'll also 
send along a FREE copy of the new Stanley Magic- 
Door Design Portfolio and Specification Guide. No 
obligation, of course. 


The complete line for design flexibility 


THE 


WORKS 9? 
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STANLEY DOOR OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


Division of The Stanley Works, 
Lake Street, New Britain, Connecticut 
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ABROAD 


COURTESY WERK 


FAIR IN LAUSANNE. On filled 
land on the Lausanne end of 
Lake Geneva, the Swiss National 
Exposition (the first such since 
1939) is a collection of festive 
buildings done by teams of Swiss 
architects under the careful super- 
vision of Head Architect A. 
Camenzind. Attendence is ex- 
pected to be about 16 million for 
the April 30-October 25 run. 

The giant glass fiber-reinforced 
polyester umbrellas, at right, cover 
the Trade Section (near the lake, 
in center of aerial view). Above 
is one of the canvas-covered steel 
tube “tinker toys" of the fan- 
shaped Industry and Crafts Sec- 
tion (center in aerial). The Port 
Section, below (extreme left in 
aerial), has fleets of restaurants 
under large, brightly colored sails. 
The main spine of the fair is com- 
posed of wood buildings like the 
one at the bottom, extolling the 
“Swiss Way” by showing aspects 
of life in modern Switzerland. 

There are four other major sec- 
tions as well, including a child- 
ren’s paradise and circus. 
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MAXIMILIEN BRUCCMANN 
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OFFICES IN BASEL. Corner offices 
are omitted completely in this 
19-story office building for the 
Lonza Corporation in Basel, 
Switzerland; instead, vertical 
transportation and mechanical 
facilities are fitted neatly into its 
triangular ends (see plan). Nar- 
row slits of glass are used in the 
apex of each triangle. The ends 
are sheathed in corrugated alumi- 
num panels; the office walls have 
black anodized aluminum span- 
drels. Architects: Suter & Suter. 


OFFICES IN VIENNA. The Hoff- 
mann-La Roche Inc. Building in 
Vienna provides an elegant, if 
severe, contrast to the adjacent 
baroque Belvedere Castle. Slender 
mullions set off the glass curtain 
wall of the reinforced concrete 
flat slab structure. Architects 


Georg Lippert & Associates have 


- 


LUCCA CHMEL 


UC. 
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topped off the building with a 
concrete "cornice," illuminated at 
night, that helps to hide the air- 
conditioning and elevator pent- 
houses. The building occupies 
only 1/11 of its 54,000 square foot 
site, leaving the rest a landscaped 
area that includes flower gardens 
and a reflecting pool in front. 


APARTMENTS IN MARSEILLES. 
La Viste, a low cost, government 
subsidized housing development, 
has 720 apartments, all of which 
have sliding shutters for sun and 
light control (right). The shut- 
ters, painted the same white and 
gray of the outer stuccoed walls, 
leave the pattern of the façades 
to the tenant's whims. Architects 
Georges Candilis, Alexis Josic, 
Shadrach Woods and Louis Ol- 
meta were selected for the project 
through a national competition. 


LIBRARY IN RANGOON. Religious 
symbolism imposed a rigorous 
program for this new Buddhist 
research library. The building had 
to be circular with 3 floors, 8 en- 
trances, 24 windows, incorporating 
the images of 108 lotuses, and 


built to last 2,500 years. American 
Architect Benjamin Polk used all 
the symbolic details, but refused to 
guarantee such a long life span for 
the structure, which is modern 
only in its use of reinforced con- 
crete. END 
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PHOTOS: PIERRE JOLY-VERA CARDOT 


10 Subtract sound +Dy 480 


Interior steel panels and effective perimeter seals give 


Soundmaster 480 the speech privacy of a 4” cinder block wall, 


painted both sides. The 480 earned a Sound Transmission 
Class of 40 at Geiger & Hamme Laboratories.* This full scale 
test rating is particularly significant since it was made, 


simulating field conditions, in a 14’ x 9’ opening. 
*Geiger & Hamme Test No. NC 18 FT 


to add beauty and durability +by 480 


New heavy duty vinyls, in a myriad of texture, color and 
pattern combinations, are produced in Modernfold’s own plant 
to meet the exacting requirements of operable walls. 
Time-proven engineering and design, plus the use of quality 
materials throughout, permit you to specify with confident 
assurance of outstanding performance and client satisfaction. 


to multiply applications + by 480 


Because of its sound characteristics and construction 
features, the new 480 can solve many division problems 
never before possible with operable walls. See details in 
Sweet's File +> m or consult your nearby Modernfold distributor, 
he isa pattitrarifnig specialist. 


for mathematics that solve space division problems...use 


hew 
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modernfold 


Modernfold distributor. 


® MH ee oO 

NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. S ————— 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA ddüpsssuuesr ne eee ec, 
Canada, Ltd., St. Lambert, Que. City —V— Co. 


In Canada: Modernfold of | 


DEPT. A1054, NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
Please send full information on Soundmaster 480 and name of nearest 


———  À lj — 


+All the glamour and beauty of 
modern, lifetime Stainless Steel 


Illustrated: just a few of many 
Halsey Taylor Fountains in 
Stainless Steel. Coolers also 
available. 


plus Taylor-Made styling and service 
eee Eee ESSI 


Everyone knows you can’t match Stainless Steel for lasting 
beauty sil andi service. It's the metal to use in this era of 
glamorous decor! But when this unexcelled material is coupled 
with Halsey Taylor's ultra-smart styling and proved performance 
in drinking-water equipment, the result is a combination that 
meets every standard of owner, builder or architect. Get more 
in decor for '64 with Halsey Taylor stainless steel. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio ® 
Write for latest cata/og, or see 
Sweet's or the Yellow Pages 
Sée the Fountains and Coolers of Today in "The School of 
Tomorrow" in the Hall of Education at the New York World's Fair 
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BOOKS 


CLUSTER DEVELOPMENT: By William H. Whyte. 
Published by American Conservation Association, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 134 pp. 
815" x 11". Illus. $6 hardbound, $3 paperback. 


For years, foresighted planners and archi- 
tects have deplored the standard patterns 
of suburban housing developments as mono- 
tonous, inefficient, and appallingly wasteful 
and destructive of topography, trees, and 
open space. The alternative which they most 
frequently propose is “cluster” (plans, 
opposite), in which houses are grouped 
closer together and the “saved” land is 
opened for common space. This book will be 
a major addition to the cluster advocates’ 
arsenal, 

The key to the significance of this new 
work by business-scene observer Whyte (Js 
Anybody Listening?, The Organization Man) 
is in its publisher, the American Conserva- 
tion Association, “a nonprofit organization 
devoted to the preservation of nature and 
the enjoyment of its values by the public.” 
To quote from Laurance Rockefeller’s intro- 
duction to Cluster Development: “Why, 
one might ask, should such an organization 
concern itself with development and housing 
problems? Historically, what conservationists 
have sought is non-development, and for 
them the developer and his bulldozers have 
seemed the natural foe. The time has come, 
however, for conservationists to take a much 
more positive interest in development. It is 
going to take place, and on a larger scale 
than ever before. But what will be its charac- 
ter?” Mr. Rockefeller goes on to point out 
two key facts: first, that “the crux of the 
outdoor recreation problem is in our urban 
areas... . Far away parks make a great con- 
tribution, but the basic need for outdoor 
recreation in the metropolitan areas cannot 
be met somewhere else.” And second, "the 
use of private land [is] just as critical as the 
acquisition of public land." 

Conservationists, by and large, have 
proved to be formidable thinkers. They are 
generally well aware of, but not discouraged 
by, the seemingly inexorable commercial 
forces that press against them, and they 
have amassed considerable influence and 
power of their own. If this book marks the 
enlistment of the conservationist powers in 
the fight for the beauty of the man-made en- 
vironment, we may take hope for the future 
of the townscape. 

The book has another special significance 
beyond the planning of single developments, 
and that is Mr. Whyte’s introduction of what 
he calls the idea of “linkage.” 

“We have been dealing with cluster de- 
velopments one by one,” he writes. “This is 
how most communities have been dealing 
with them too—as they come up, one by 
one... unless a further step is taken soon 
the result could be more sprawl. 

“Cannot the separate spaces be linked to- 
gether? Here is the great opportunity for 
cluster. The open space of a cluster sub- 
division may be functional in itself, but it 


becomes far more so if it is tied in with 
open spaces—with community parks, with 
schools, and with the open spaces of other 
cluster developments. 

"[This] does not, fortunately, require an 
interminable effort at a full master plan. 
Nature has already done a good bit ot work 
along these lines, and the drainage network 
it has cut into the area can furnish the 
spine of an excellent plan. A stream... 
can have a great unifying effect." 

Santa Clara County, California, is cited 
as an example of an area with a series of 
creek courses that could be so used. “Most 
of these creeks fall under a variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of ownership—golf courses, 
county parks, state highway rights of way, 
utilities, and town parks. The crux of the 
problem is to tie all these compatible spaces 
together by filling in the missing links. . 
Some of these portions could be provided by 
developers through cluster planning." 


mU. 
manent 


Standard subdivision (above) covers site; 
cluster plan (below) leaves open space. Draw- 
ings by Harman, O’Donnell g Henninger 
Assoc. for Urban Land Institute and NAHB. 


Mr. Whyte goes so far as to say that the 
traditional concept of “greenbelts” should 
be reviewed: how well would they serve a 
majority of the people, he asks, and how 

continued on page 164 
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difficult would it be to keep them under the 
pressures of expanding cities? He argues 
that linkage of smaller spaces is more feas- 
ible, more economical, and more effective 
in providing nearby open space for more 
people. 

Being a realist, Mr. Whyte has included 
an instructive and grimly fascinating chapter 
of examples of “how far people can go 
against their own interest to resist something 
new.” There are some case histories of de- 
velopers who have maneuvered cluster plans 
successfully through the pitfalls of local ob- 
jections, but most concern laudable schemes 
which have been killed by community dis- 
trust. Mr. Whyte shows how this under- 
standable initial distrust, when fanned by a 
few diehards, can be solidified into total, 
irrational opposition. 

The book also covers town houses, new 
towns (Mr. Whyte calls them “super-de- 
velopments"), the economics of cluster 
housing, merchandising methods, legal prece- 
dents, and the mechanics of setting up a 
howeowners’ association to control open 
land. It is the most comprehensive, and most 
readable, treatment of the subject to date. 
It makes clear that the difficulties are many, 
the pressures great, and the stakes—the 
choice between “slurbs’” and pleasant 
countryside—high. But Mr. Whyte quotes 
the adage that “good esthetics make good 
economics"—and proves the point. 


NEW BUILDING ON CAMPUS—Six designs for a 
College Communications Center. A report from 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 62 pp. lllus. Available 
without charge from the sponsor. 


The ubiquitous Educational Facilities Labor- 
atories, in collaboration with Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, sponsored an invita- 
tional competition among seven American 
architectural firms for the design of what 
is coming to be called a college communi- 
cations building, a well-wired structure for 
the use of new educational techniques such 
as television. Winner: Perkins & Will of 
Chicago (drawing below). This booklet pre- 
sents parts of all the submissions, which in 
general are less wiry and more massive in 
conception than might have been expected. 

continued on page 167 
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HARRY SEIDLER: HOUSES, BUILDINGS AND 
PROJECTS, 1955-1963. Published by Horowitz 
Publications Inc., Sydney, Australia. U.S. Dis- 
tributor: Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 216 pp. 944” x 1114". Illus. $15. 

Increasing attention is focusing on Aus- 
tralian Architect Harry Seidler, and this 
compilation of his latest work demonstrates 
why. Heretofore known primarily as a 
house architect, Seidler has become increas- 
ingly involved in larger projects—apartments 
(below), offices, and urban redevelopment 
schemes. This book, covering a number of 
these as well as a group of private homes, 
shows how Seidler has grown more ad- 
venturous as he has moved into designs of 
greater scale. 


THE LAST REDWOODS. By Philip Hyde and 
Francois Leydet. Published by Sierra Club, Mills 


Tower, 
1334". 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Illus. $17.50. 


131 pp. 10%" x 
With poignant words and impressive photo- 
graphy, Authors Hyde and Leydet join with 
the Sierra Club, Secretary of the Interior 
Udall (who wrote the foreword), California 
nature lovers, and conservationists across the 
nation in the battle to save the noble trees 
of the West Coast. They have forged a 
formidable weapon. 

Their book makes striking use of before- 
and-after photographs: glorious pictures of 
towering, sunlit forests are juxtaposed against 
sorry scenes of barren, logged-over wreckage. 
And, since the immediate skirmish is with 
the conservationists current Enemy Number 
One, the highway builders, there are con- 
trasts of quiet old roads ambling among the 
groves versus freeways slashing through de- 
nuded hillsides. 

The text is as telling as the illustrations. 
In sections covering the beauty, majesty, and 
history of the trees (with the inevitable ref- 
erences to how old a given specimen was 
in Julius Caesar's time), the authors convey 
their own genuine affection to the readers. 
When they turn to past—and present—log- 
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ging operations, and to the highway “im- 
provements" that destroy the very beauty 
they are supposed to bring closer to the 
motoring public, they convey their rage. 
Perhaps the book's most significant point 
is that trees already in parks and preserves 
are not necessarily safe: the highway plan- 
ners find it far easier to acquire rights of 
way through land already in the public do- 
main. Nor does the close skirting of the 
groves themselves help much: destruction of 
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vegetation on privately owned watersheds 
above a redwood park can lead to floods that 
fell the trees as effectively as any chainsaw. 
The Last Redwoods is assuredly a call to 
arms to conservationists across the country, 
but it is at the same time an exceptional 
piece of illustrated literature. The authors 
make clear that the cause of the giant trees, 
a priceless and irreplaceable part of our 
national heritage, is ultimately the concern 
contimued on page 169 
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of the entire nation, not merely of Califor- 
nians. It is significant that Secretary Udall 
consented to write the foreword to this book; 
it is fortunately true that conservationists 
from coast to coast are and have been active 
in this cause, and the publication of this 
book should increase this nationwide interest 
and support. 


SKID ROW IN AMERICAN CITIES. By Donald J. 
Bogue. Published by The Community and Family 
Study Center, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
521 pp. 6"x9y2". $6.50. 

“There is only one place left after Skid Row 
—the river." That has been the general view, 
but now that opinion is challenged by Dr. 
Donald J. Bogue, former professor at the 
University of Michigan and now in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's Department of Soci- 
ology. Bogue recommends that Skid Row be 
eliminated because it is *a large, unproduc- 
tive drain on the municipal economy"; an 
initial benefit would be to free a large tract 
of valuable land for other uses. 


This study concentrates on Chicago's Skid 
Row, but also looks at 45 other cities. It 
reports the findings of a research project 
"undertaken with the intent to supply much 
of the information and principles necessary 
to redevelop successfully Skid Row neighbor- 
hoods . . ." Since one of the first questions 
planners ask about Skid Row is “What kinds 
of persons are these men, and why are they 
here?,” Bogue has delved at great length into 
the socio-psychological problems, based on 
heavy statistical research. 


Actually, says Raymond M. Hilliar, di- 
rector of the Cook County Deparünent of 
Public Aid, “the outstanding value of Dr. 
Bogue’s work is to show that Skid Row is 
made up of many types of people. . . the 
alcoholic derelicts constitute only a small 
group. The one common denominator of all 
the men is that they are very poor—for the 
most part permanently poor and without 
resources.” 


The cost of the study was borne by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation to the Social 
Science Division of the University of Chi- 
cago for a project entitled “Problems of 
Living in the Metropolis.” Dr. Bogue con- 
cludes that the homeless men, with the as- 
pirations and “the images which they have 
of themselves, are unmistakably favorable to 
rehabilitation.” 


EXPLORATIONS INTO URBAN STRUCTURE. By 
Melvin M. Webber, John W. Dyckman, Donald L. 
Foley, Albert Z. Guttenberg, William L. C. Wheaton, 
and Catherine Bauer Wurster. Published by Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 246 pp. 6"x9". Illus. $650. 
A collection of essays, some very technical, 
some concise and hardheaded. Chief among 
the latter is Wheaton's thoroughgoing analy- 
sis of investment decisions in the Philadel- 
phia area, an exercise which should be read 
by every local public official before he begins 
blithely to program expansive developmental 
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schemes. Wheaton expresses nicely the futil- 
ity of public actions controlling private de- 
cisions over a metropolitan area, and offers 
suggestions (e.g., a metropolitan area master 
plan suggesting channels of investment) 
calculated at least to prevent some of the 
blunders of the past—and present. Several 
of the other essays in this volume are, un- 
fortunately, not so lucid; they illustrate, more 
than anything else, why so many planners 
justifiably feel they are shouting, alone, on a 
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wide and uninhabited prairie at midnight. 


IMAGES OF AMERICAN LIVING. Four Centuries of 
Architecture and Furniture as Cultural Expression. 
By Alan Gowans. Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 498 pp. 
7Vy5"x10". Illus. $16.50. 


In his introduction, Dr. Alan Gowans writes 
“". . it is as they express the evolution of 
civilization as a whole that American archi- 
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tecture and furniture are most significant." 
It is somewhat doubtful that this premise 
could be proved; and the author simply tries 
to show how architectural and furniture de- 
sign fit in with the feelings of a particular 
age, as best expressed in speeches and writ- 
ings of various kinds, especially political. 

Gowans is quite scornful of Colonial archi- 
tecture and furniture (he calls the 17th cen- 
tury “Medieval America"), except for the 
work done in Virginia—almost entirely im- 
ported from England. “Folk” architecture, 
such as that of the Shakers, is mentioned 
only in notes. 

The four styles of 18th century furniture 
(William and Mary, Queen Anne, Chippen- 
dale, and Adamesque-Federal) are compared 
to the four stages of development and decline 
of Greek Classical Art and Renaissance art. 
The comparison is not completely valid be- 
cause of the influence of the Baroque period 
on the 18th century. The sections dealing 
with furniture are reasonably interesting and 
informative, in spite of a characteristic tend- 
ency towards repetition; but following the 
evolution of architectural forms during this 
century is well-nigh impossible because there 
are not adequate illustrations. 

Starting with the Revolutionary period, 
Gowans forces his subject matter into chap- 
ters that work like procrustean beds, and 
one can trace neither a man's work, nor a 
particular style. Sprinkled liberally are long 
listings of architects names with their birth 
and death dates, sometimes with mentions 
of some important buildings, but with rarely 
a mention, much less an illustration, of what 
the buildings looked like. 

The Greek Revival of the early 19th cen- 
tury is treated as a logical development of 
previous architecture (which it was, to an 
extent), with only a vague reference to the 
important archeological discoveries of that 
time and the war for Greek independence, 
both of which played an important role in 
the interest in all things Hellenic. 

Reading the recent past from the more 
distant past can be fun, but there are traps. 
About the High Victorian house in which 
Henry Ford grew up, Gowans says, “In the 
fierce independence of each piece in this 
parlor . . . from each other and from the 
whole, we may recognize a counterpart to 
the fierce resentment against ‘interference’ 
by anybody . . . displayed by the man who 
. . «. [created] almost single-handed one of 
the greatest of American corporations." 

The short section on modern architecture 
tells of the work of most of the “name” 
architects, while giving few examples of the 
“Victorian ornate,” the gaudy shapes, and the 
dull, ugly buildings that are also part of our 
age. In contrast to the emphasis on furniture 
in the rest of the book, there is only one 
picture of 20th century furniture design. 
While deploring the economic considerations 
that shape much of our architecture, he 
scoffs at the dreamers—Fuller, Kahn, Soleri 
—who do not bow to “reality.” 
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The book is not without merit. Chapter 
notes give a fine bibliography for anyone 
interested in learning about American archi- 
tecture and furniture.— J.R. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AND OTHER WRIT- 
INGS. By Montgomery Schuyler. Edited by William 
H. Jordy and Ralph Coe. Published by Atheneum, 
New York. 328 pp. 714"x4!4". Mus. $2.45. 


A paperback abridgement of the original 
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ARCHITECTURE: FORMES & FONCTIONS, 1963-64. 
Editions Anthony Krafft, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
U.S. Distributor: Wittenborn & Co., 1018 Madison 
Ave. New York, N. Y. 276 pp. 9!4" x 12”. 

The articles in the 10th Edition of this Swiss 
annual range from Ptolemaic architecture 
to automotive design; touch on Greece, India, 
Australia, New York, and of course Switz- 
erland; treat of the techniques of tension 
structures, plastic building and seismic con- 


Harvard University Press edition. struction; and of many other things. END. 
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j IPS CLOSE | 
p fad NIPPLE | 
Tah DE 
£ ni Roe TT] - 
Shawne, imr) JE ar eide 
m FURNISHED WITH FOUNTAIN S hus e 32" 
2 E j © 14 RIGHT OR 
^ CLEAN-OUT PLUG THESE ROUGHING DIMENSIONS LEFT OF ¢ 
" ANA MAY VARY kr (PLUS OR MINUS) 
2727777777777; 2 VILUEZUUTUEUUEUUUUTUETUSST 
= = 
Since 1909 predicts. of 
—— HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
General Offices: 1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley 10, California 
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Remember Styrofoam. 


Once a roof is insulated with Styrofoam? 
RM brand roof insulation, you won't have 
to worry about that insulation again. 
Forget it. 

But be sure to remember Styrofoam RM 
next time you specify roof insulation. 
Remember that it's economical. Styrofoam 
RM costs no more than fiberboard insula- 
tions. Remember that its closed-cell struc- 


OK. Now forget it. 


ture won't absorb water. No more roof 
blistering and cracking caused by water- 
soaked insulation. Remember its low “k” 
factor. Remember that roofers find it light 
in weight, easy to handle, fast and easy to 
install. And most important, remember that 
with Styrofoam RM roof insulation, heating 
and cooling costs remain constant for 
the life of the roof. And clients remain 


satisfied for at least that long. 

Any questions? We'd be happy to send you 
all the data and specifications you need. Or 
see Sweet's Architectural File 8a/Dow. The 
Dow Chemical Company, Plastics Sales 
Department 1313LH5, Midland, Michigan. 


Styrofoam is Dow's registered trademark for expanded 
polystyrene produced by an exclusive manufacturing 
process. Accept no substitutes...look for this trademark 
on all Styrofoam brand insulation board. 
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Zonolite prototype building *?: A high school 


Martin Price designs a high school. 


By installing Zonolite* Masonry Fill Insulation in the walls, 
fuel bills are cut *405 a year, returning 23076 annually 
on the investment in insulation. 


What your client actually pays for 
insulation is only remotely connected to 
the cost. 


For example, Consulting Engineer 
Marvin M. Serot of New York City, who 
engineered this building, found that the 
installed cost of Zonolite Masonry Fill 
Insulation in this high school was 
$1,903. 


But that is not what the client pays, 
because the insulation is financed as 
part of the building over a 20 year 
period at 6% interest. 


So the true cost of the insulation to 
the client is about $170 annually for 
20 years. 


Compare this with the annual savings 
of $405 a year, and you will see that the 
client gets a 23096 return on his yearly 
payment on Zonolite Masonry Fill 
Insulation. 


One reason for this high return is the 
effectiveness of Zonolite Masonry Fill 
Insulation. Another is its low installed 
cost. 


, 6" block 8” block 12” block 
approx. installed costs | or 214” cavity 


per sq. ft. of wall 10¢ 13¢ 21é 
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Wall construction and finishing costs 
were also cut considerably by using 
Zonolite Masonry Fill Insulation. 
Because the insulation goes in the 
cavities, the interior wall surfaces were 
left unfinished, except for paint. Fewer 
materials and fewer trades were needed 
than with conventional wall systems. 


There are other benefits, too. The 
cost of heating and cooling equipment is 
less because smaller units can be 
used. The building is much more 


Roofing, 4" Concrete, 
2" Insulation 


comfortable. It is also quieter, because 
of the insulation's sound absorption 
characteristics. 


Additional facts worth investigating are 
contained in our Bulletin MF-83. Write 
Dept. AF-54, Zonolite, 135 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


*Reg. trade mark of Zonolite Division, 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


ZONOLITE DIVISION 
W.R.GRACE & CO. 
135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Winter Heat Loss in BTU/Hr Summer Heat Gain in BTU/Hr 
Design Conditions Assuming 70°F DB Indoor Assuming 95°F DB, 75°F WB Outdoors 
O*F DB Outdoor 78*F DB, 50*RH Indoors 
Without Without Without 
Masonry Fill Masonry Fill Masonry Fill 
Walls 4" Face Brick | 4" Face Brick 187,000 120,000 45,000 
(above grade) | Air Space 2" Fill 
8" Concrete 8" Concrete 
Block Block 


495,000 
Walis 8" Poured Concrete 39,000 39,000 
(below grade) 


600,000 600,000 345,000 | a | 


345,000 
| Floor |a" Concrete on Grade 369,000 369000 | 2 — |. mm — 1 


Glass: Solar & |" Clear, Single Plate 
Transmission 


650,000 1,225,000 


Ventilation 23,000 Cubic Feet per Minute | 2,389,000 2,389,000 810,000 
| Lights —  |340 Kilowatt | —— — 1.  «. ] BE 
| People | PSS genes rmn 


People 1750 


96 Savings with Masonry Fill 


780,000 780,000 


4,542,000 4,234,000 4,430,500 4,355,000 
4,542,000-4,234,000 
4,542,000 


" 4,430,500-4,355,500 a 
x 100=6.8% 4,430,500 x 100= 1.7% 


NOTES: FUEL: No. 6 oil @ 7.5¢ per gallon. DEGREE DAYS: 4989 per year. 
Total Loads Based on Maximum Simultaneous Usage. 
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Building: National Guard Armory, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Architect: Thomas, Driscoll and 
Hutton, Inc. 

Building: Richgrove Veterans 
Memorial, Richgrove, Calif. 

Architect: Stuhr and Hicks 

Building: Holland High School Field 
House, Holland, Mich. 

Architect: Suren Pilafian 


£a 
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The Gold Bond difference: 
Tectum offers six positive ways 
to cut labor costs in recreational 
building construction 


A Gold Bond Tectum roof deck is structural, insu- 
lative, sound absorbing and factory finished. Its 
naturally textured surface is an attractive off- 
white color. It complements any decorating scheme. 
Tectum reduces at least six labor costs: (1) Saves 
painting; a sizeable economy in labor. (2) Saves 
scaffolding and the cost of the paint. (3) Reduces 
the need for acoustical control as it carries NRC 
(noise reduction coefficient) ratings up to .85. 
No need to install acoustical control elements 
that take space — and add labor costs. Your field 
house can serve as an auditorium for special 
events and concerts. (4) As a structural sheathing 
with excellent insulating characteristics (U value 
of .15 for 3" planks) your insulating job is com- 
pleted when the Tectum deck is erected. (5) And 


D. Building: Naval Academy Field 
House, Annapolis, Md. 
Architects: Harbeson, Hough, 
Livingston and Larson; von Storch 
and Burkavage 


E. Building: Delmar Field House, 
Houston, Texas. 
Architect: Milton McGinty 


F. Building: Evandale Municipal Center, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architect: Sullivan, Isaacs and Sullivan 


G. Building: Dearborn Youth Center, 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Architect: Harley, Ellington, Cowin 
and Stirton 


H. Building: Mississippi Coliseum, 
Jackson, Miss. 
Architect: Jones and Haas 


lightweight Tectum is available in wide planks that 
cover 4096 more area than similar materials. This 
really saves time. (6) Standard clips or grout 
provide safe, sure, speedy anchorage. Add them 
up. Tectum saves the labor involved in painting, 
scaffolding, insulation, acoustical control, labori- 
ous anchoring methods and covers 4096 more 
area with each plank. And saves on the materials 
involved, too. Look around; you'l see Gold Bond 
Tectum roof decks in your community. If you 
need more specific infor- 
mation call your Gold 
Bond Tectum represen- 
tative or write National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo 25, 
New York. Dept. AF564. 


Gold Bond. 


TECTUM 
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(at left) The Grand Foyer and side lobbies show the extension 
of the concrete pylon effect to the interior. These areas are 
six stories high. 


(at right) The main hall shows a further extension of the ex- 
posed unpainted concrete and its importance in the overall 
architectural effect. Note pylons in the background and the 
balcony sides. This main hall seats 2,200 people. 


The basic structure of this hall is reinforced concrete. The 
stage house is nine stories high. The stage itself is 51' wide at 
the proscenium and has a depth of 62’. 


The exterior design of Clowes Memorial Hall features 
soaring concrete pylons and limestone walls which blend 
well with the Neo-Gothic campus of Butler University. 
The exterior dimensions are 168' wide by 225' deep. 


CONCRETE PERFORMS for 
the Performing Arts 


Clowes Memorial Hall was designed to satisfy the 
exacting requirements of each of the performing 
arts. Since its recent completion, it has been ac- 
claimed as one of America's finest cultural and 
entertainment centers under one roof. 


Concrete plays a major role in this new hall, both 
structurally and architecturally. Here, as in many 
new trend setting designs, the fine quality concrete 
was made with Lehigh Cement. Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Owner: Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Associated Architects: John M. Johansen, New Canaan, Conn. 
and Evans Woollen, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Structural Engineers: Fink, Roberts & Petrie, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Contractor: George Bahre Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ready Mix Concrete: Heston Concrete Company, Indianapolis, Ind, 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


MONOLITHIC DECKS 
A new product, the Keydeck Sub- 
purlin, reinforces roof decks so 
that they work compositely. Key- 
deck subpurlins have open web 
trusses; deck materials such as 
concrete can flow through and 
around the webs to form a me- 
chanical bond. With purlins, rein- 
forcing mesh, and decking thus 
locked together, the roof deck 
behaves like a monolithic slab. 
According to the manufacturer, 
Keystone Steel & Wire, this com- 


posite deck carries greater loads 
than solid subpurlins, deflects less, 
and reduces the weight of the 
roof's reinforcing steel. The draw- 
ings show how Keydeck subpurlins 
work with gypsum or lightweight 
concrete over formboard (1), 
lightweight concrete over corru- 
gated metal (2), and precast tile 
or slabs with a grout bond (3). 
The base price is slightly lower 
than that for solid subpurlins. 

Manufacturer: Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Peoria 7, Ill. 


PRODUCTS 
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CONCRETE REPAIRS 
Repairing cracked concrete and 
restoring it to its original strength 
is a continuing maintenance prob- 
lem. After three years of experi- 
menting, a West Coast firm called 
Adhesive Engineering announced 
recently that it had a solution: a 
fast-setting epoxy injected under 
pressure into crevices. The tech- 
nique works well, the company re- 
ports, not only on surface cracks, 
but also in filling fissures up to 4 
feet deep. 

Adhesive Engineering has de- 
veloped its own epoxy formulas 


and equipment, which it supplies 
to franchised contractors. Since 
the epoxy has a pot life of only 
five minutes (the cure takes place 
fast so that the crack doesn't have 
time to move) repairs are tricky 
and must be made by trained 
workmen using a special gun 
which feeds from two tanks and 
a mixing chamber. 

Depending on the crack's size 
and the formula prescribed, re- 
pairs cost $2 per foot and up. 

Manufacturer: Adhesive Engi- 
neering, 1411 Industrial Rd., San 
Carlos, Calif. 


CONSTRUCTION COMPUTERS 

Sometime this summer IBM will 
offer a new package of computer 
programs for construction, deve- 
loped from studies undertaken 
with the H. B. Zachry Co. of San 
Antonio and other contractors. 
The programs will be supplied 
free to owners or leasers of an 
IBM 1440 data-processing sys- 
tem. When it is equipped with 
two random access memory de- 
vices, this computer stores pro- 
grams and information on as 
many as 20 separate construction 
projects of 2,000 activities each. 
The computer schedules work step 


by step, accepts updated and mod- 
ified orders, and reports on the 
projects’ status. 

The news about IBM’s Project 
Control System is that the com- 
puter accepts data in two forms, 
the normal “arrow” and a new 
“precedence” diagram. The latter 
has the advantage of being a more 
direct method of scheduling, 
eliminating some duplicate steps 
necessary only to the computer’s 
understanding of the problem. 

Manufacturer: Data Processing 
Division, International Business 
Machines Corp., 112 E. Post Rd., 
White Plains, N.Y. 


continued on page 182 
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Put the man from BARCOL 
in your starting lineup! 


HE WILL PREVENT COSTLY DOOR PROBLEMS 
FOR YOU... SAVE MONEY FOR YOUR CLIENT! 


Your Barcol dealer will work directly with you, or as your 
representative to your client — to help analyze and establish 
the performance requirements of overhead-type door 
equipment at the preliminary planning stage. 


Consider him a member of your staging team. 


Using the exclusive Door System Analysis Planning Guide, 
the man from Barcol will analyze client requirements; identify 
the penalties of inadequate, inferior-quality doors; justify 
initial cost of door equipment and determine a firm, accurate 
budget figure (with alternate choices, if required.) 


" Get to know the man from Barcol, he'll help you solve 
See Barcol insert, : 
Sweet's Architectural File client door problems BEFORE THEY HAPPEN! 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


BARCOL OVERDOOR COMPANY 


SHEFFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Subsidlary Barber-Colman Company, Rockford, Illinois 
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CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. N. Chicago, Ill. 


Ss 


SEATING COMFORT SO GREAT WE PUT IT ON A PEDESTAL CHF- 


Another success story from CHF! 
A whole range of plush chairs for 
lounges, reception rooms, any 
place where seating comfort plus 
styling is required... 


Leave it to CHF—for the very best 


2 in new seating ideas! 


New CHF No. 56—$225 list New CHF No. 55—$250 list 
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specialized fabrics for your installations 


FUNCTIONAL FABRICS, INC. 


261 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


SEND FOR INFORMATION 


Design with safety — specify Gamewell 


DETECTOR 


Measures smoke... Detects heat 
Warns of fire in time 


Surest, most economical protection against 
fast fires and smoldering fires both. Com- 
bines advanced smoke and heat detection 
circuits in a single, compactly integrated 
unit for total safety. (1) Heat detector — 
preset for 135?F or 190°F — responds fast to 
abnormal temperature rise. (2) Smoke de- 
tector, employing exclusive reflected light 
principle, warns of lethal smoke conditions i Í 
in time to save lives. A must where high life : i 

hazards and property values exist. Yet this total safety costs less — each 
Pyro/smoke detector monitors up to 3600 square feet — attractive unit 
installs quickly, easily — detection circuits last for years. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Factory Mutual approved ... another dependable 
Gamewell fire protection product. 


Return coupon for 
FREE Literature 


® 
amewell = 
The Gamewell Company 


A Subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Company FIRST . .. WHEN SECONDS COUNT | 
1434 Chestnut Street, Newton, Mass. 02164 | 


Rush me illustrated booklets containing applications and technical data on the new Pyro/smoke 
fire detector. 
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STOVE EXTINGUISHER 


The national devotion to charcoal 
broiled steaks and lobsters means 
more open fires in restaurants, 
hence a greater need than ever for 
efficient fire protection in stove 
hoods and ducts, the sources of 
most restaurant fires. Early this 
year Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., approved an automatic fire 
extinguisher that snuffs out errant 
flames from the broiler. Since 
UL's listing, several companies 
have lowered fire insurance pre- 
miums for restaurants protected 
by the Ansul R-101 System. 

Mounted outside the hood (see 
photo), the extinguisher is acti- 
vated by a fusible link, and pipes 
dry sodium bicarbonate into the 
hood for discharge through three 
nozzles above the stove. The chem- 
ical quickly coats the inside, 
covering the greasy surfaces to 
prevent a flashback. (Unavoid- 
ably, it sifts down over the stove 
in the process, but cleanup takes 
an average of only 15 minutes, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer.) 

The R-101 protects a hood 20 
feet long and 4 feet wide and up 
to 40 feet of ductwork; bigger 
hoods require more systems. A 
single system, installed, costs $400 
to $500, depending on the com- 
plexity of the piping. 

Manufacturer: Ansul Chemical 
Co., Marinette, Wis. 


NEW LEVER HANDLES 


For the past six years General 
Lock, Inc., has been the only U.S. 
source of German-made Zeiss 
Ikon hardware. While continuing 
to stock Zeiss Ikon cylinders, Gen- 
eral Lock has now designed its 
own lever handles (photos), as 
well as companion cylinders and 
locks. An important feature of the 
new lever handles is that they 
do not “droop,” as some levers do, 
but return at once to their hori- 
zontal position. 

The top photograph shows the 
only lever General Lock makes in 
stainless steel (it is wrought rather 
than cast). The others shown 
(there are seven in all) are avail- 
able in aluminum, brass, bronze, 
and white bronze. Prices run 
about $10 per pair of straight 
lever handles and rosettes, a bit 
higher for the sculptured ones. 

Manufacturer: General Lock, 
Inc., 536 So. Telegraph Rd., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 


continued on page 184 


